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Sow That Ye May R 


PORTSMEN'S organizations and indivduals who are interested in cooperating with 

the Commission in its game food and cover development program, and who wish 

to plant some of the Pennsylvania Game Food Plot Mixture this summer, should let 
their ambiticns and their wants be known promptly. 


Last year a lot of organizations and individuals waited just a little too long to 
plan their food plot programs, and as a result the supply of the mixture was ex- 
hausted by the time their requests were sues This year William G. Scarlett and 


~ 


Company, 729 East Pratt Street, Baltimore, Maryland, have the contract for the mixt 


at a price of seven cents per pound delivered. So get your orders in early if you are 
seriously thinking of assisting in this worthwhile and necessary program 


AUAlil. 


Remember that in addition to planting it on club grounds which you may own or 
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se, many farmers will gladly plant small pa 


aq 


hes of the mixture, they may be ir 
duced to set aside some suitable plots whereon you can plant it yourself. There is 
always the possibility, too, of encouraging Boy Scouts and other you t 
In this way you will not only accomplish your purpose but you will provi 
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lent conservation project for many youthful conservationists of tomorrow. 


many rabbits, or pheasants, or quail. What we need most is a suitable home for them, 
with plenty of food and cover. We must stop speaking in terms of so much meat in 


The time has come when we must stop thinking only in terms of stocking s 


the pot, or fish in the pan. The time may come when these very creatures and the 
sport they furnish will be denied us for the simple reason that we are too narrow 
minded or motivated by selfish interests to provide them with food to eat, a safe place 


' ) ] he : ] mM sarit ~ wr 
to raise their young. What we need most is a suitable home for them, with plenty of 


food and cover. 


D 


' ' ' £7 — c7rAr | rramr Rax« Cp 
If every sportsmen’s organization, of which there are over 1,000, every Boy Scout 


} individual will get behin . on een Ver 

Troop, every youth group, every individual will get behind the program and push it 
17 123 - moacad ATC husrhile =Cllve Ons VU 

energetically, they will accomplish one of the most worthwhile and effective conserva- 


Planting food and cover does not end by ne a plot to Pennsylvania Game 


I ] 1 \QCITI 
} r J hk ~~ AITOY CnNna sno iy 
Food Plot Mixture. It should embrace an even broader aspect | 1couraging farmer: 
} s wand RAGA — Le “tins 1 anixxy wrill thair f mm + 
and landowners to prevent soil erosion. By this practice not only will their farm be 
ife TAT nocranca +} aTADON hara ~ f +} r « 
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made more productive, but wild] 
food and cover strips which will 


instance, the planting of gullies, contour hedges, stream banks, fencerows and other 


places to food and cover bearing trees and shrubs. When upgrown such plantings 
hold the top soil, furnish food and homes for wildlife, and improve our fi water: 
mn 

Incidentally the food plot mixture should be planted between May 15 and Jun 
15, and should sown in plots of about one-quarter to one-half acre; preferably 
long narrow strips adjacent to good retreat cover. Not more than fifteen pounds pe! 
acre should be sown broadcast, and the best results have been obtained from sowing 


r hand. Better sow it too thin than too heavy. 


Let's beat the wonderful record of 1940 and plant at least ten tons. 
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FOR WILDLIFE CONSERVATION* 





Photo U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Canada Geese, Mattamuskeet Refuge, North Carolina, 


T the First North American Wildlife 
Conference, held in Washington, D. C., 
1936, I was asked to present my ideas on 
national wildlife program. In response to 
s request I outlined a program based on 
t seemed to me to be the outstanding 
ds. There were seven—more land for 
ife . closer cooperation of Federal 
closer coordination 
Federal activitie a wider recognition 
ildlife values ky those who manage lands 
efforts to correct stream pollution 
juate research programs and protec- 
é regulation based entirely on the needs 
WILDLIFE. 





i State agencies 


The five years that have passed since these 
eds were thus outlined have been years of 
tnuous effort on the part of conservation 
‘tes throughout the country. Most of us 
ve been overwhelmed by the hurly-burly 
‘every-day activities and have seldom had 
* chance of viewing our accomplishments 
the light of basic requirements and gen- 
a Objectives. There have, indeed, been 
“aly accomplishments, some of them beyond 
‘most optimistic expectations, and, of 
wse, all the experience of these five years 
Ws valuable light on the problems that 
ist be met in the future. Accordingly, be- 
' discussing our future plans, I believe it 
7 be helpful to review the needs that 
‘te apparent in 1936, consider them now in 
“e light of our five years experience, and 
“mpare our accomplishments with the basic 
‘Wrements of conservation. 
“an address by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of 
sh and Wildlife Service, United States Depart 
the Interior, delivered on the opening day of 
“ixth North American Wildlife Conference, in 


ume enn., Monday, February 17, 1941 
S. Fish and Wildlife Service 





Considerable progress can certainly be re- 
ported in our programs to provide land for 
the restoration and use of wildlife. yet more 
land is still a basic need. 

The Federal waterfowl] refuge system, for 
example, has been enlarged, and it is con- 
tinuing to grow—but much more slowly than 
in the early days. We still need about 76 
additional refuges totaling 4 million acres to 
provide adequately for the birds while they 
are in this country, smaller 
areas must also be added to the system. The 


and numerous 


more easily restored areas, of course, have 
already been dealt with, and we anti- 
cipate increasing difficulties with higher 
prices and more complicated land-purchase 
problems. At the same time, the funds avail- 
able for continuing this waterfowl refuge 
program limited to those provided by 
duck-stamp sales. 


must 


are 


The Federal upland refuge system has been 
greatly extended. In a number of cases the 
President has withdrawn public lands in the 
West to form such refuges, and extensive 
upland areas purchased with Federal re- 
settlement funds have been transferred to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service for wildlife 
uses. 

Many States have made progress in pro- 
viding land for wildlife. Their purchasing 
and developing programs have gone steadily 
ahead. They also have received a number 
of upland areas purchased with resettlement 
funds. And Pittman-Robertson funds have 
provided money in States where none was 
available before. 

We still need to acquire many additional 
areas and develop them in one way or an- 
other. It is imperative, for example, that a 


By Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson™ 
* 


great many acres of marsh land pass into 
public ownership of some kind so that it can 
be protected from needless drainage and 
destruction, if we are to provide adequately 
for future populations of waterfowl. The 
extent to which this and other land programs 
succeed depends, of course, on public recog- 
nition of the need and support of a very 
essential character. If we succeed in making 
the needs known we have good reason for 
expecting this support and, through it, the 


realization of our hopes for more wildlife 
lands. 
As to the second need outlined in 1936— 


that is, closer cooperation between Federal 
and State agencies—we visualize two helpful 
measures. One was an extension of the co- 
operative research and demonstration pro- 
jects then established in 9 States. The other 
was financial aid to the States by the Fed- 
eral government. We have succeeded in both, 
ihough not to the same extent 

In 1936 we estimated that there should be 
15—instead of 9—cooperative units to carry 
out basic research in major ecological re- 
gions. There are now 10 of these units—an 
increase of only 1—but I think that all who 
are familiar with their work will agree that 
they have met the assignment given them in 
fairly adequate measure. They certainly rep- 
resent a close cooperation of Federal, State, 


agencies 


and local 


The feasibility and benefits of close co- 
operation of Federal and State agencies are 
most assuredly apparent in the Federal Aid 
program, which has been begun and well 
advanced in the past five years. The Pittman- 
Robertson Act, which provided Federal fin- 


ancial aid to the States in their wildlife work 


has been a law for only three years, yet 44 
out of the 48 States are actively engaged 
in the program or have qualified for par- 


ticipation. I am frank to say that, so far as 
I can see, this program has worked much 
better than even the most enthusiastic sup- 


porter would have believed possible in the 
beginning. 

The Congressional appropriation of a mil- 
lion dollars for this program in its first year 
increased to 1% million in the second 
and 2% million in the current, third 
year. The budget recommendation for next 
year is 3 million dollars. The appropriations 
are thus approaching the income derived 
from the sales tax on sporting arms and 
ammunition, or in other words the limit set 
by the basic act. 

While there were, of course, some project 
proposals that were not of a very high stand- 
ard, the majority have been exceptionally 
good, and there has been little difficulty in 

(Please Turn Page) 
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year 
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NOrKI! out accept yjlie programs Many ot 
the States started ot! with survey projects ” | 
give them a more adequate knowledge of 5 belit 
their resources and the needs for particular eerval 
developments. By now many of these pro- ) rel 
grams have passed from this survey state to nat t 
actual acquistion and development of wild- wand) 
fe lands, or development of lands already gent 
in public ownership. Results are beginning Army 
be apparent sgenc 
ra 
This Federal-State program has met no tho 
major obstacles and is rapidly assuming a ent. 
haracter that promises well for a future of eb 
solid accomplishment. I think that no one y 
has any serious criticism of the progress ve 
ade during the relatively short time the ts 
rogram has been under way. In addition d 
» the actual project accomplishment, the n 
cooperation that this program has involved ast 
between the State conservation commission ce 
nd the Fish and Wildlife Service has been sent 
significance. It has resulted in an he 
reased understanding by each agency of g ¢ 
( ther’s problems and in the establish - 
ment of closer and better cooperative rela- at 
j Th 
In ge ral, but particularly as a result of € 
the Pittman-Robertson program and the co- : peeree Ss te oe Dados ESrviCe aid 
og Whitetailed Deer Arkansas National Wildlife Refuge, Texas. sees 
perative research and demonstration units f \ 
I think that the cooperation and mutual con- rou 
fidence of the various State agencies and the spread understanding and application of greatest of all. Certain interests continue to has 
Fish and Wildlife Service are better today these principles among the many hundreds oppose any adequate legislation looking }legis 


} 


and on a more solid basis than ever before of thousands of individual landowners in this toward the cleaning up of streams or the }of C 
lhe third point mentioned in the program country. It is a problem that should be kept prevention of future pollution. So far they 
itlined in 1936 concerned the recognition to the fore because it is vital to the conser- have been effective in preventing even the [Fede 
f wildlife values by land management vation program. If a way cannot be found consideration of anything approaching an }have 

I 


"nos 


gencies, both public and private. Here again to get this program across, wildlife conserva- adequate program nee 
we can report considerable progress. Many tion will fail throughout vast areas of the Of course, our 1936 program emphasized {duri 
of the public land management agencies are country. that research on wildlife problems should be Jthe 
onscious of wildlife values and needs and It was also pointed out five years ago that expanded to meet the new problems that are |gee: 


+ 


a greater extent than ever before those pollution of waters must be stopped or re- continually produced by modern develop: |rest 





needs are being considered in formulating duced to a nondestructive point. Consider- ments and that the results of this research |sev 





administrative programs. There has been a_ able progress can be reported in stopping should be freely available to all land |seri 
great demand upon the Fish and Wildlife pollution by municipalities and public administrative and _ wildlife management jwil 


Service for advice and counsel as well as’ agencies. Through the use of Federal funds, agencies. Here again | am able to report a |put 





for actual assistance in getting basic infor- many hundreds of sewage disposal plants considerable amount of progress — through 
mation for carrying out these policies. We have been built and the pollution sources the ten State administrative agencies, many 
ire doing our best to furnish such informa- removed. There is, however, a tremendous universities and colleges independent of any 


f work in that field, and no very en- other agency, and State game commissions |reg 


on and counsel, but there is a very notice- volume « 
ble gap between the demand and our ability couraging statement can be made about in- through the surveys and the administrative 
meet it. It is unfortunate that such a dustrial pollution in our waters. Very little, research programs of the Pittman-Robertson 
condition exists, and the conservation pro- if any, progress has been made here, and the Altogether we have accumulated a tremend- 
gram is weakened because we cannot stimu- attitude of industrial organizations and ous body of up-to-date information about the 
ite and make permanent the interest in wild- groups is still one of bitter opposition to any condition of our wildlife population and its 
fe by furnishing more man power to help attempt to clean up the streams and waters needs. I cannot as yet say that it is adequate 
rry out this important phase Private of this countr Not only that, but a con- and probably it never will meet your im- 
encies with which both the Fish and Wild- stantly increasing number of industrial plants mediate and pressing problem Changing 
» Service and the State agencies have been’ are being built which will further pollute social and economic factors are constantly 
vorking are slowly becoming conscious of these waters. In many cases local interest creating new problems, and as I have stated 
Idlife values, although the progress in this has not been great enough or well enough before the solution of one often results in 
field has not been as great as one could wish aroused to prevent such development. I can- raising unexpected problems in another field 
Tr} importance of the recognition of wild- not state too strongly that it is extremely I cannot sey that we have made as good 
ife needs by owners of private lands cannot’ short sighted from any standpoint to en- progress in the field of aquatic biological re- 
be overemphasized. More than 75 per cent of courage or permit the development of new search as we have made in research on land 
the land in this country is in private owner- sources of such pollution or the continuation forms of birds and mammals. This has been 
ship. Nearly every State conservation agency cf those in existence purely on the ground .argely due to the fact that it has not yet 
n this country finds this a live problem to that it is cheaper for some industry to oper- been possible to finance research on fish and 
neet its program, and many attempts are ate by using a stream as a private sewage other aquatic forms to an extent comparable 
being made to find a way to stimulate and disposal plant when the stream can be a with that dealing with game birds and mam- 
velop the wildlife interests of private land- public resource of great value. It does not mals. There has been some increase in the 
ners. Some of the efforts are meeting with appear to me that any community in the research work of the former Bureau of Fish- 
fair success, but I cannot say that we have long run is going to profit by the operation eries, now a part of the Fish and Wildlife 
pproached a solution for this very important of such a plant. The pollution of the stream Service, as well as by a number of State 
phase of our pré It is already apparent means the removal of a food supply and the agencies, but the volume of it and the avail- 


that it will be nec ») develop land man-_ destruction of a recreational area sure to be ability of men trained in this work are still 


gement practices t recognize wildlife much more valuable to the community than far below the needs. 

alues and make such provisions for them as the profit derived by one or a few individuals Closer coordination between activities of 
- 

s possible and compatible with other land operating such a plant. I think the failure Federal land administrative agencies was an: 


efore we can succeed in getting a wide- to make progress in this field has been the other need pointed out in 1936. Here again 
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, js possible to report some achievements 
believe there is more appreciation of con- 
ervation needs by the many public agencies 
, related fields than ever before. I know 
nat the cooperative relationship and under- 
sanding of wildlife needs on the part of such 
wencies as the Public Health Service, the 
\rmy and generally the land 
gencies of the Federal Government are bet- 
effective than ever before 
though there is still room for improve- 
ent. I feel that very satisfactory 
as been made, and I hope it can be maintain- 

There is a the 


engineers, 


er and more 


progress 


very grave danger in 


vement for a national defense armament 
t some of the progress in this cooperation 

coordination will be lost. There have 
en some disturbing evidences of it in the 
ast few months. Only by continuous vigi- 
nce on the part of alert active conservation 


+ LIHNO ) ] > ¢ ) 
tching these developments and 


} — ‘ } } -“~ 7 . 
helping to create a wholesome understand- 


sof the wildlife needs will we avoid some 
ury to the wildlife program and loss of 
it we have already achieved 

he final emphasis in the program outlined 
e years ago was on protective legislation 
nd regulation based entirely on the needs 
f wildlife. not on the wishes of special 
groups or special interests. Since 1936 there 
as been little change in Federal protective 
egislation, except the addition, by special act 


f Congress, of the bald eagle to the list of 


those creatures protected by Federal law. 
Federal migratory bird hunting regulations 
lave continued to be drawn to meet the 


needs of wildlife. It has been found possible 
during the past year or two to relax slightly 
the restrictions on the hunting of ducks and 
geese because of the success of the waterfowl 


restoration program. On the other hand, the 


severe winter of two years ago had a very 
serious effect on some of the other forms of 
ildlife, and it has been found necessary to 


put additional restrictions on the hunting of 
the woodcock and the mourning dove. I hope 
that it will 


‘'y restrictions 


not be necessary to continue these 
for Federal 
ns relating to migratory game birds 


long 
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will continue to be drawn for the essential 
purpose of maintaining adequate breeding 
stocks. I am glad to be able to report that 
more and more of the State conservation 
agencies are making their regulations so as 
to serve the basic needs of wildlife, although 
there are still too many instances where the 
wishes of special interest groups appear to 
receive too much consideration. Members of 


these groups are still somewhat vociferous, 
but it seems to me that in general they are 


declining in power and influence. More 
agencies are now getting into position, by 


State legislative enactment, to give adequate 
consideration to this particular field of game 
administration. I again urge that it is essen- 


tial for State game authorities to have the 
power to make the regulations that from 


season to season govern hunting. 


It is the 
maintain 


of this country to 
public resource, 
general for a very nomi- 
long this remains public 
imperative that adequate author- 
lodged in the State administrative 
groups to protect the wildlife population 
emergencies and to permit increased 
harvests in cases where the populations go 
beyond the food supply. These needs 
very suddenly the result of 
widespread disease, epidemic, 
or other things, and legislative machinery is 
too cumbersome and slow to meet the emerg- 
ency. This is especially true in States where 
legislatures meet only once in two years. 
In many places this is still a fundamental 
defect in our administrative machinery for 
handling wildlife problems, although in the 
past four or five years a number of States 
have given their game authorities the 
needed power. Those among you who live in 
States where that power has not yet been 
granted should make it a number one part 
of your wildlife conservation program to 
have such authority extended to the proper 
administrative group. 

In the 
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fixed policy 
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ish and Wildlife Service 


Photo U. S. F 


Raccoon searching for Crayfish, 


5 
yet been fully met. We may as well be 
still, of course, many needs that have not 


frank and admit that we have failed in some 
things, and I am sure it will be helpful to 
emphasize our unmet needs and consider our 
failures very carefully. 


One phase of the wildlife program on 
which we have made all too little progress 
has been the restoration of fur animals. At 
one time the United States was one of the 
great fur-producing nations, and it could 
easily recover this status by taking proper 
measures to increase the numbers of fur 
bearers. At the present time it is estimated 
that we are producing 40 to 45 million dollars 


worth of furs as against a former produc- 
tion of perhaps two or three times that 
amount. It is difficult to measure fur ani- 


mal production in money returns alone be- 


cause of the fluctations in value of skins, 
but it is certain that both in numbers of 
animals taken and in the value of the skins, 


the fur harvest in this country is far below 
what it was a few years ago. Many animals, 
such beavers, muskrats, ma fishers 
and minks, all of them producers of valuable 
fur, could be restored on many areas of 
publicly owned and other wild lands with 
little or no interference with the present use 
of such lands. It will be necessary, however, 
to develop suitable methods for the manage- 
ment of these lands before we can make a 
great deal of progress. We know too lii‘le 
about the basic biology of some of these fur 


as rtens, 


animals, although a research program now 
under way will give us important informa- 
tion relating to some of these problems. We 


need more adequate financing for the pro- 
gram, and probably there should be a com- 
plete revision of the laws and policies gov- 


erning the taking of fur animals. The fur 
laws of many of the States are antiquated 


and of very little use in protecting the re- 
source. State game commissions do not have 
the machinery and finances for handling this 
problem. I am glad to say that a number of 
States have fur-animal restora- 
tion projects in connection with the Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration program and are 
But, 
as yet there is no adequate machinery avail- 
in this country to govern the take of 
fur bearers. The pressure of open competition 
individual trappers to get all of 
they can as early in the season 
and this results in un 
of the fur breeding 


} 
in harvesting 


undertaken 


also carrying on research in this field. 
able 


encourages 
the animals 
due deple- 
and 
large a percentage of the 
Much of the 


lost 


animal stock 
too 
crop before the pelts are prime 


potential value of the crop is 


also several 


In too many 


It seems that there are 


to me 

defects in the fishery program 
cases we are still overemphasizing the plant- 
ing of numbers of fish in waters about which 
we k little or nothing. It would 
to be the first requirement of good manage- 
to de whether fish 
survive in waters proposed for plantings 
We are planting increasing numbers of fish 
each year in constantly decreasing areas of 
inland waters. So far as the Federal program 
is concerned, have too many hatcheries 
inadequately staffed and inadequately oper- 
ated. This condition can be met in either of 
two ways: By disposing of some of the hatch- 
eries in order to staff those that to be 
operated, or by increasing funds for operat- 
ing all these hatcheries. 


now seem 


termine beforehand, 


can 


we 


are 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Muskrat is the most important fur-bearing animal common to the northwestern counties of Pennsylvania 


The Muskrat in Northwestern Pennsylvania 


HE MUSKRAT (Ondatra zibethica zibethica) is the most im- 

portant fur-bearing animal common to the northwestern 
counties of Pennsylvania. In this region of the State, the great 
ice sheets of the glacial period created large areas of habitat par- 
ticularly suited to this mammal. There are several lakes and a 
considerable acreage of swamp and marsh as well as innumerable 
streams, many of which are flowing through broad, flat marshy 
valleys. Thus, there is in this section the best muskrat habitat to 
be found within the boundaries of Pennsylvania. 

In the area under consideration, the economic value of the musk- 
Many of the rural boys, and a fair 
percentage of the urban youths as well, derive a considerable por- 
tion of their annual incomes from muskrat trapping. In hundreds 
of cases the muskrats caught in the marshy areas of a farm are an 
essentially important source of income and the fur yield per acre 
is equal to, or greater than, the yield per acre of many farm crops 


rat is of no small importance. 


Preservation of Habitat Essential to Fur Yield 


'T 


The best muskrat habitat is the marshy area with its attendant 
Here are found the 
greatest concentration of the animals for there is an abundance of 
food and cover. In such areas the muskrats build their familiar 
houses (Fig. 1) and one can usually judge the population in the area 
by the number of these dome-shaped structures. Any considerable 
change in the water level of a marsh, particularly over prolonged 
periods, is detrimental to the marsh vegetation and will. naturally 
affect the muskrat population. Stream-dwelling muskrats generally 
live in bank dens or about the roots of trees growing along the 
watercourse. Here, food and essential Stream 
banks with a rank growth of native vegetation constitute fair 
muskrat habitat, but heavily-grazed banks and those from which 
the growth of trees and shrubs have been removed offer little in- 
ducement to the animals. 


growths of cat-tail, sedges, and mash grasses 


too, cover are 


Foods and Feeding Habits of Muskrats 
Muskrats will eat an astonishing variety of foods, but it is evident 
that there are preferred food plants. In northwestern Pennsylvania, 
as in other regions where studies have been conducted, the cat-tails 
ipha latifolia and Typha angustifolia) and the several species of 
sedges constitute the favorite foods, though a rather long list of 
aquatic and marsh plants enters into the animal’s diet. During the 


course of the investigations in the region, all plants eaten were 


recorded. In Table I are listed the most important foods as revealed 
by our observation during the season of 1940 
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TABLE I. 
Important Food Plants of the Muskrat in Northwestern Pennsylvanis 








Common N ‘ Scientif Name Parts of Plant I lizec 
Common cat-ta Typha latifolia Rootstocks in winter; young growt 
in spring and early summe} ear 
of stalks in summer. 
Narrow-lea Typha angustifolia Same as Typha latifolia 
cat-tal 
Sedges Scirpus sp. and Tuberous portions at most seasons 
Carex sp Stems and leaves when voung 
Greater bur-reed Sparganiu eury- Shoots in spring; basal portion | 
carpui older growt 
Arrow-head Sagittaria latifolia Late winter (?) and early I 
the tubers; young leaves in spring 
and eat summe}! 
Rice « Leersia oryzoides Whole plant when succulent 
Manna Glyceria sp Whole plant above ground 
Common blu 
grass Poa pratensis Whole plant above ground 
Water plantair {lisma plantag 
aquatica Leaves and leaf-stalks 
Water i I Peltand a virginwa Leaves and if-staiks sometimes 
eater 
Water-weed lnacharis cana- 
densis Whole plant 
Pond wer Potamoadeton 
foliosus Whole pliant 
Coon-ta C'¢ atoph sllu 
demersu Usually terminal portions 


Polygonum hydro 


piperoides; P 


pe sulvanicu Portions of stems and leaves 
Larger blue flag Jris versicolor Leaves, stalks, and seed pods 
Bur Mar Bidens cernua Leaves and stalks, principally in 
late summer 
Spatterdock Nuphar advena Leaves, particularly in early spring 


When the muskrats first commence their foraging in the spring 
they eagerly seek the tender sprouts of cat-tail and = mars! 
grasses as well as the tuberous portions of many plants, particularly 
of the arrow-heads (Nagittaria). During the spring months and th 
early summer muskrats were frequently observed to feed on the 
rice cut-grass and to carry mouthfuls of thi 
grass into their houses and bank dens. In areas where there wet! 
no growths of cat-tail. the animals apparently subsisted mainly © 
the rice cut-grass throughout the spring and early summer months 
In the Pymatuning Refuge area, during the summer and early fal! 
months the muskrats fed very extensively upon the water-weed 
(Anacharis canadensis) and the pondweed (Potamogeton foliosus 
both of which abounded in the waters of the refuge. The animals 
apparently float on the surface of the water with their tails emer: 
ing as arches and eat these plants “by the yard”. One animal wa 
seen to eat for an hour with only a few brief periods of intermission 


(Leersia oryzoides) 


igi! 
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By William C. Grimm 


In the late summer and fall several houses which were constructed 
aimost entirely of wads of these two water plants mixed with some 
mud and rubbish were observed. Frequent utilization of algae 
spiroyyra and Hydrodictyon) was observed and several animals 
vere seen to eat the duckweeds (Lemna and Spirodela), together 
vith the duckmeal (Wolfia). The only positive indication of musk- 
ats eating fish was the one observed devouring a bullhead which 
ppeared to have been freshly caught. 

In the early spring muskrats were frequently seen abroad 
uring the daytime, and even in midsummer it was not unusual 
see them out feeding, particularly in the beds of water plants. 
ater in the season the animals were observed less frequently dur- 
the day. At this time they usually commenced their activities 
bout sundown. In all probability the daytime activity was accen- 
ated during the early part of season due to the presence of young 
the houses or bank dens. 


Late Fall Composition of the Muskrat Population 


During the trapping season extending from December 1, 1939 to 
January 31, 1940 and the season of December, 1940 the animals 
ght by trappers and sold “in the round” to fur dealers were 
camined as a part of the study. The result of an examination of 
j animals during the season of 1939-1940 showed that the catch 
nsisted of 58.8 males and 41.2 females. During the month 

f December. 1940. the examination of 675 individuals gave a ratio 
{58.7°° males and 41.3% females. These figures indicate that there 
s probably a slightly larger number of male than female animals 

late fall muskrat population 

Also in December, 1940, two hundred and fifty of the animals 
ken by the trappers were examined to determine their age 
‘lassification was on the basis as sub-adults (young of the past 
reeding season) and bonafide adults, according to the method 
sed by Errington in his Iowa studies (Errington, 1939). This 
late fall population indicated that 82° were sub- 

animals and 18% adults. Naturally there are fewer animals 
1e beginning of the breeding season than during the previous 
as many individuals fall victims of the trap, predators, or die 
other causes through the winter months. Some may also 

migrate to other areas. It does, therefore, not seem at all improb- 
ble that four-fifths of the population in the late fall should consist 


ple of the 






sit 





f young animals 


Size and Weight of Muskrats 


A summary of the weights and measurements of 567 northwestern 
ennsylvania muskrats is given in Table II. Male animals averaged 
lightly larger than the females. Data kept on 232 bonafide adult 
and sub-adult animals show that while there is but little variation 

the weights of adults of either sex, there is considerable dif- 
erence among the sub-adult or young animals. The average 
veight for young males was 2.37 lbs., while that of the young 
‘females was only 1.77 lbs. On the whole, it is apparent that the 
nale individuals develop faster than do the females. Several young 
males from the better habitat areas were fully as large as adults 
ind appeared to have been approaching sexual maturity during the 
arly part of December. The difference in size, weight, and quality 


f 


f the pelts between animals from good habitat areas and those 
from poorer habitats was evident. In general, those individuals 
Which came from the better marsh areas were larger, heavier, had 
belts of a better quality, and were more advanced sexually than 
animals from inferior types of habitat. 





TABLE II. 


Weights and Measurements of Muskrats from Northwestern 
Pennsylvania (Based on 567 individuals) 








| Average for Extremes Average for Extremes | Average for 

males for males females for females both sexes 
Weight in : 4 ‘ 
Pounds. «i. 2.47 1.18-3.85 2.26 1.54-3.93 2.37 
Total length - 
in inches... 4 22.11 17.95-26.14 21.99 18.19-25.43 22.05 
Length of tail | _ - 
in inches... | 10.08 7.72-12.32 10.06 7.79-11.50 10.07 

(ities ; a 





In this region, the first litter of young is probably produced about 
the middle of April. It is possible that there may be occasions when 
a female may raise three litters of young during a season, but 
there is no evidence that more than three such groups are produced 
and it appears that the average is nearer two. Some of the trappers 
believe that muskrats breed and produce young during the year 
in which they were born. There is no evidence to substantiate this 
and it appears very unlikely. The first young muskrats observed 
in 1940 were found in their nest chamber in a house on the ninth 
of May. This litter was probably between ten and fourteen days 
of age at the time. Most of the young are produced between May 
and August, but occasionally litters are born later than this. One 
young male examined on December 11th weighed only .92 of a 
pound and measured eighteen inches, nearly half of which was tail 
A young female examined on the same day weighed 1.29 pounds 
with a total length of 17.3 inches. Both of these individuals were 
in the characteristic slaty-gray pelage of the kit and were evidently 
born very late in the season. 


Is There a Population Cycle in the Muskrat? 

During the season of 1936-1937 muskrats appear to have been 
unusually abundant in northwestern Pennsylvania. Numerous re- 
ports, both trappers and non-trappers, of great numbers of musk- 
rats during the fall and winter of 1936 and 1937 have been received 
Muskrats appear to have been everywhere, wandering all over the 
countryside and into the towns. The village of Linesville in Craw- 
ford County was infested with muskrats; the animals tried to get 
into the basements of homes and other buildings and many were 
caught by dogs. Mr. William A. Jackson, a fur dealer of Conneaut 
Lake, Crawford County, comments thus on the number of the 
animals during that season, ‘Never during my thirty years of ex- 
perience as a muskrat trapper and fur dealer have I seen anything 
like the number of muskrats which were observed during the fall 
of 1936-1937.” According to Mr. Jackson, this unusual abundance 
of the animals was not confined to a small area, but extended well 
into Ohio and into southwestern New York. He further states that. 
“There were still as many muskrats left in our local marshes the 
following spring as there usually are during the fall preceeding the 
trapping season.” Never since have there been such vast numbers 
of the animals and their appearance in such numbers during that 
particular season has not been satisfactorily explained 
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‘*The Day of the Birds’’ is an annual event in Buenos Aires, when thousands of wild birds, many captured especially for the ceremony, are freed from cages, 2a 


To South America With The Birds 


F SOME of our birds did not take such T. Ih 4 areas of shallow water in which painted, 
amazingly long migratory flights, it might By ° G Pearson wooden “mock birds” have been stationed, }*@ 


be easier to protect them from human and behind wire enclosures catch sight of } 7 
enemies. While the bluebird, the song spar- Reprint from Feb. 1, 1941 issue of Collier’s some of their own species which, despite J¥a: 
row and others merely drift to warmer re- by special permission shot-broken wings, are able to walk about e 
gions of the United States, many fly to lands These attractive-looking feeding grounds }** 
south of the Rio Grande and the Florida oe are artificial ponds which at times are sup- os 
Keys. In fact, millions of individuals of 421 plied with water from wells dug for the pur- 

species leave Canada and the United States ore sold in Norfolk, Raleigh, Atlanta ana ?°S°: Lamany they are called Restle srl Men “ 
after rearing their young and do not come aietesiieaiainiaic of European descent sit hidden in blinds, and : 
north again until the approach of the next with shotguns rake the flocks of weary birds }*" 


breeding season. Some stop in Mexico or In the early years of this century, small as they come to the decoys. I have the photo | °4 
[ag hp eiaeg a : groups in North America seriously began the 4. 


2 i ; > of these ‘rs showing a part 

Central America, but many go on to the work of arousing our people to the need for “_ “ so “4 these hunters showing 8 98 the 

. . .< arous f u eopie une = ( $ yar F 968 s “e “ds ¢ » kj > yne —< 
jungles, beaches, Andean regions and the p04 presery cnn es ae Gee de oe of 268 shore birds that he killed a 

>. ie servatl . n o¢ f erica ¢ ew se »mber QV These ; ar stly 

pampas of South America. ‘ toc September day. These appear to be ape 1 

earnest men today are organizing for the yellowlegs. In a letter from the principal 








For some time there has existed the un- same purpose, but, as with the pioneer bird gunner on this occasion. he stated: “The Ar 
comfortable feeling that our migrants have protectors in our country, they have under- swamp is the most elaborate one in Barbados |*” 
scant legal protection after they leave our taken a big job. It is no small task to educate and cost the owner over $100.000 in expense me 
boundaries. It was to learn firsthand some-_ninety-four million people in any line and to put it is a dream!” According to a local news- 
thing of this subject that in autumn of 1939, keep them educated paper article, the shooting goes on “from the | , 
when the migratory birds began to leave, I Forty-one kinds of shore birds, including middle of July until the end of October,” and J. 
went with them to South America, and spent yellowlegs, godwits, curlews, plovers and “the birds shot are all migrating and are },. 
ten months of continuous travel, observation snipe, migrate southward along our Pacific going from North America to South America.” },, 
and inquiry and Atlantic beaches, some, in places, even The United States government, in a deter- % 

In the nine Latin-American republics visit- taking considerable flights over the sea mined effort to preserve the shore birds from fay, 
ed, the situation affecting wildlife is about The most eastward of the West Indian extinction, has provided a fine of up to $500 Ja, 
as it was in the United States in those days islands is Barbados, and here swarms of them or six months in jail, or both, for the man | | 
many of us recall, when ducks hung by thous-__ stop to rest and gather food, and it was here who shoots even one of them. However, there to 
ands along South Water Street, Chicago; and that I first found such migrants. Upon arriv- is no such restriction in Barbados—the hun: ]F; 


quail, snipe, doves, meadowlarks and robins_ ing, these feathered voyageurs behold many ters who kill them violate no law. 
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We speak of wild birds as “our birds” 
put many of them spend more time 
in tropical countries than here. And 
many of them never live to come home. 


* 


I found shore birds in the Chaco of Para- 
say, on the Parana River, along the shores 
the Rio de la Plata, and in Uruguay, also 
in Columbia, Peru, Chile and as far south as 
Patagonia and the Straits of Magellan; but 
throughout the 4,500 miles of the length of 
South America there is not a national law 
srohibiting any man from killing them in 
s large numbers as he may wish. The only 
restriction on such shooting is a local one in 
the province of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Of migratory waterfowl, there seven 
species of geese and twenty-one varieties ef 
jucks that contribute to the feathered hosts 


are 


vhich annuxuily leave the United States in 
guest of food and security in lands below 
our borders. Waterfowl do not take such 


lng journeys as do the yellowlegs and 
plovers. Many pass the winter in Mexico and 
Central America and a few species enter 
those South American countries washed by 
the waters of the Carribean Sea. Only the 
teal been found as far as 
The chief danger to the ducks 
>» United States lurks in Mexico, 


plue-winged has 
rentral Chile 


that leave the 


vyhere game protection is young and game 
ardens are few. and in Central America, 


term “game warden,” or its equiv- 


unknown 


vhere the 
lent, is as yet 
Many of our nongame birds are found in 
central and South American countries dur- 
ng our northern winter. More than sixty 
North American warblers teem in the trop- 
val a The black-poll warbler even 


ranges to Chile. Scarlet and summer tanagers 
fash in thickets in the lands beneath the 
quator. Bobolinks go to Bolivia, Brazil and 


and barn swallows circle and dip 
ver the plains of Venezuela. I have 
catching fish in the rivers of Brazil 
nd Argentina; and duck hawks chasing their 
rey about the and nas of 


Paraguay 


araguay; 
seen 
spreys 
lagoons savan 
The sight of North American birds, at such 
from their haunts in which 

are accustomed to see them, brings 
strongly to mind the fact that bird preserva- 
international problem. No nation 
ithout the cooperation of other countries 
an adequately care for its feathered in- 
abitants. We in the United States usually 
eak of the wild birds we see as “our birds,” 
ut this implied claim to exclusive owner- 
stip becomes weak when we the fact 
‘that many of them spend more of the year 

tropical countries than they do in our 
wn fair land. Such birds belong to the 
Americas, and it is to the interest of Canada 
and all the twenty-one republics to preserve 
them for our common good. 


ast distances 


ton is an 


face 


Traffic in Bird Skins 
Small birds from North America not 
ingled out for killing. As a matter of fact 
‘ew native hunters have any special knowl- 
édge about bird migration. They are skilled 
Nn the use of sling-shots, and where pebbles 
dre not available, small round pellets of sun- 
iried mud are used as missiles 
For long years there was extensive killing 
for the millinery-feather trade of England, 
France and the United States, but compara- 


are 
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Yellowlegs are protected in Canada and the 


part of a day’s bag of 


tively little demand now exists for such pro- 
ducts. A steady traffic in bird skins for some 
years has been carried on in South America 
At Posadas, in northern Argentina, a ship- 
ment of 4,000 sent to central Europe a 
few weeks before my arrival. At Asuncion, 
Paraguay, a German sought me out and com- 
plained that the war had destroyed his busi- 


Was 


ness in bird skins. His market had been 
museums and natural-history dealers in 
Germany and Switze:iland. He asked me to 
put him in touch with institutions in the 


United States where he could sell the product 
of his skill with gun and scalpel. 

In Misiones, Argentina, a woman told me 
with evident pleasure, that a man visits the 
schools of the region and lectures on birds 


When I inquired as to the nature of his 
lectures, she said that when he reaches a 
school he shoots a number of birds and 
teaches the older boys how to skin them 


Vhile visiting a prominen‘ gentleman, his 





Rheas are nearly extinct in parts of South 


price $50, which 


United 
268 shot in Barbados Island. 


America. 
accounts for over 


a A ) 
= 


sg 


States, but not in the West Indies. Here’s 


son shot a little green bird and brought it to 
me. It was a new species for me and I 
began to skin it for later identification. The 
lad watched me a few minutes, then seized 
and shot a scissor-tailed flycatcher 
I let him know I did not want the 


his gun 
By signs, 


birds killed, but he shot twice at a hum- 

mingbird on a wire before I could stop him 
Deadly Hazard for Birds 

In Brazil and parts of Argentina, I found 


a widespread interest in birds, but this in- 
terest, to a North American, seemed to be 
of a peculiar form. A great many people have 
native birds in stick cages in their yards or 
attached to the outside walls of their homes 
In these see robins, mocking- 
birds, blackbirds, troupials, parrots, para- 
and, in fact, any small bird of the 
region that can be kept alive with food that 
can easily be procured 


cages you may 


keets, 


(Continued on Page 29) 





Here’s one reason—a rhea-feather blanket, 
300 birds. 
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ovember Foods of the 


Ruffed Grouse in Pennsylvania 


FIGURE 


2.—A favorite grouse 


HROUGH the cooperation of Pennsyl- 

vania game and sportsmen 
contacted prior to the hunting season of 1939, 
the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit able to obtain 61 quail 
(Colinus virgin rginianus), 423 pheas- 
ant and 242 
grouse crops for 
analsyis in an attempt to determine the pre- 
ferred foods of these three important game 
birds. The results of the quail and pheasant 
analyses were reported by Dr. Logan J. Ben- 
nett and Dr. P. F. English in an article en- 
titled “The Fall Foods of Ringneck Preasants 
and Bobwhites” (Bennett and English, 1939) 
The analyses of the ruffed grouse crops were 
reported by Tracy M. Kuhn in an article en- 
titled “Fall Foods of the Ruffed Grouse in 
Pennsylvania” (Kuhn, 1940). It is hoped that 
the reports on these analyses will provide in- 
formation that will be useful in developing 
better management practices for these game 
species 


protectors 


Was 
anus 
(Phasianus colchicus torquatus 


(Bonasa umbellus umbellus 


The same arrangement enabled the Unit to 
receive and analyze 28 bobwhite, 84 pheasant, 
and 238 grouse crops from birds killed in 
the fall of 1939. “November Foods of Ring- 
neck Pheasants and Bobwhites” by Dr. P. F 
English and Dr. Logan J. Bennett in the Sep- 
tember 1940 issue of Pennsylvania Game 
News presented the results of the 1939 
analyses of the pheasant and quail material 
This paper presents the data secured from 
analyses of the 1939 grouse crops. 


*Paper N 25 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit Fish and Wildlife Service 
(U. S. Department of The Interior), The Pennsylvania 
State College he Pennsylvania Game Commissior 
and the Amer n Wild Institute cooperating 

Authorized f publication on March 18, 1941 as 
Paper No. 10: n the nal series of the Pennsy1 
vania Agricultura Station 

**Department Pennsylvar Stat 


( exe 


food, 





greenbriar (Smilax rotundifolia) 


The method used in analyzing the material 
was described by Kuhn in 1940. The work 
was done under the supervision of Dr. Logan 
J. Bennett, Biologist, Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice; Dr. W. C. Bramble, Associate Professor, 


Department of Forestry, The Pennsylvania 
State College; and Dr. P. F. English, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Wildlife Management, De- 


partment of Zoology and Entomology, The 
State College. Acknowledg- 
ments are due to Dr. S. W. Frost, 
of Economic; Entomology, Department of 
Entomology, Department of Zoology and 
Entomology, The Pennsylvania State College, 


Pennsylvania 


Professor 


for his aid in identifying 


crops 


nsects in the grouse 


Of the 238 crops received from the 
ties listed in Table 1, 20 were empty and 11 
were from other than November 
Data presented in this paper are based upon 
the remaining 207 crops. Most of the birds 
were killed during the first 2 weeks of 
November; only one was taken the 
November 21 


35 coun- 


months 


after 
season closed on 
Results of the 1939 Analyses and Comparison 
With the 1938 Analyses 

Seventy-eight vegetable in- 
sects, gravel, and unidentified plant materials 
have been tabulated in Table 2, which shows 
the foods and parts used, the frequency of 
their and the percentage of the 
total volume represented by each food. The 
average crop contained 7.8 cubic centimeters 
of food, this being composed of 5.1 different 
items. All these figures compare very closely 
with those of the might be 
expected. 


known foods, 


occurrence, 


1938 crops, as 


As the grouse is a bird of the forest, its diet 
is modified from time to time by the presence 
or absence of certain foods as well as by the 


By Tracy M. Kuhn” 
* 


TABLE 1.—Origin of Grouse Crops in 19% 


County 


Armstrong . ; ‘ns 4 
Beavel 

Bedtord 
Blair .. 
Bradford l 
Cameron is , 
COPUOR ..as: 4 
Centre ; 6 
Clearfield 
Clinton 

Crawford 
( 


“umberland 


cl ss 20 
Fayett 4 
Forest 6 
l’ranklir l 
Huntingdor 4 
Indiana 2 
Jefferson 


Lackawanna 





desires of the bird. This fact accounts at lea: 
in part for the wider variation in the foe 
habits of the grouse during a given time, # 
compared with the food habits of birds whic 
depend upon relatively stable agricultur 
crops and other food-producing plants ass 
ciated with them 

The leading grouse food in 1939 was asper 
which in 1938 occupied fourth place (table3 
Cherry, which was the leading food in 193 
dropped to the ninth position in 1939. In 19% 
grape and hawthorn fruit ranked second an 
third, respectively, displacing the 1938 occu 
pants of those positions—sheep sorrel an 
oak, which moved down the list to fourth an 
fifth places, respectively. Insects were muc 
less numerous in 1939 than in 1938 (table 4 
but they occupied the 39th position in the lis 
each year and had nearly the same volum 
Gravel did not constitute an appreciable v‘ 
ume in either year. 

In 1938 the approximate percentage of th 
total volume attributable to fruit and see 
was 25; woody material, 40; and leaves, % 
In 1939 the approximate precentages weél 
40, 35, and 25, respectively. The decided 
crease in the amount of fruit eaten in 193 
apparent in the tabulation of th 
various food combinations in each crop (tab! 


also 


was 


5). As a result of the larger amounts © 
fruit eaten, the percentages of woody me 
terial and leaves were lowered. It seem 
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TABLE 2.—Foods found in 207 grouse crops, showing frequency, volume taken, and 
the parts used 





Food 

yspen (Populus spp., chiefly P. grandidentata)... 
yrape | Vitis spp.) Pare 6's 46 ee ae 
vawthorn (Crataegus Spp.) ......+6- 
sheep Sol rel (Rwiiex acetosella) 

ak (QwuercuS SPP.) «cece rcsvececvese 

ambie (Rubus spp.) se eee ewes 

phornbeam (Ostiya virginiana) 0% 

} ry and huckleberry ( Vacciniu spp. and 


raylussdac ia spp.) ee é 51 Sie De eS ee eee 
rry (Prunus spp., chiefly P. serotina) 
aze (Hamanielis virginiana) 


rel (Aalmia spp.) ‘ és 
tain ash (Pyrus aniericana) 





y (Gaultheria procumbens) 
Pteridophyta) 
Betula spp.) pW Je cise is parte is 
ower (Tiarella cordifolia) 
ize t Co lus spp.) 
st. Jolins t (Huypericu spp.) 
eenbrier (Smilax spp.) . 
n (Vib i spp.) 
I (Urals Spp.) 
strawber! (Waldste a fra vides) 
I S spp.) 


sumac Rhus spp., chiefly R. typhina) 

plocarpus foetidus) 
sylvatica) ° 
Potentilla spp.) 


Skunk ibbage (Sy 


SSd 


titennaria spp.) 


t (i old Spp 
(ca pinus cadrotinianad 
straw rs (Fi acgaria Spp.) 
seifhea (Prunella ulgaris) 
rwood (Co S Spp.) 
Maple (Ace SVD.) 2 ; 
Wk 1 (Hieracium spp 
(Fagus andifolia) 
berry (Jlitchella repens) 
p Ra noulus spp 
Trifoli spp.) . 
s well (Veronica spp.) 
NV tchillea spp.) 
sea (Polygonatu bifl 
rbutus (/ pigaea epens) ; 
Mikwort (lolydgala spp.) 
ens (Geu Spp.) 
arrot (Datcus carota) 
al (Hepat ca spp.) 
3us over (Lespedeza spp.) 
OS (Rosa Sp ° 
rass (Gra) eae): Sedge (¢ Jperaceae) 
i\ ; , 
sna Ss (A elanchie spp.) 
S iste Ss} ) 
Moss ( Musci) 
mposit tamliy (Compositae) 
k (Tsuva canadensis) 
and (Tararacun spp.) 
et (Viola spp.) vee 
ickW d «(Cerastiu spp.) , 
Rhododendron (Rhododendron spp.) 
Okeberry (Pyrus spp.) . ae 
wld thead (Coptis trifolia) 
Holly (Hee SDD.) .....cc06 


Smartweed (Polygonum spp.) ne 
Bittersweet (Calastrus scandens) 
Black locust (Robinia pseudo-acacia) 
hosh (Actaea sp.) ; 
Fleabane (Erigeron 
OO BRIS a ae rae 
Milkweed (Asclepias sp.) 
sassafras (Sassafras 
(Benzoin 


sp.) 


va riifoli um) 
aestivale) 


Spice bush 


Twisted stalk (Streptopus roseuse 
Sweet fern (Myrica asplenifolia) 

et: A ROU ERD! <a na ye wee a’ ace ee 
o- 


White pine (Pinus strobus) 
Wild lily-of-the-valley 
Willow (Salix sp.) 


(Maianthemmuin canadense) 


Unknown items—leaves, buds, and unidentified 
particles 

*Trace 
Tfeasonable to assume that the increase of 


fruit and seeds in the diet was largely due 
to the increased availability of those foods 
and not due to a change in the food prefer- 
of the birds. There seems to be no 
reasonable explanation, however, for the fact 
that about three times as much aspen and 
only one-fourth as much cherry were eaten 
(table 6), 
practical 

A crop 
shown in 


ences 


in 1939 as in 
When both species were 
purposes—constant in 
having high aspen 
figure 1 


the previous year 
—for all 
availability. 
content is 





Crops Percent of 
n which total food 
found olume Parts used 
29 17.30 Buds and twigs 
30 13.99 Fruit 
26 9,26 Fruit and buds 
61 6.20 Leaves 
28 6.14 Acorns and buds 
63 99 Leaves and buds 
17 3.62 Buds, twigs and catkins 
PA i) £4 
d 2.82 Buds, twigs, fruit, and 
leaves 
2 2.64 Twigs, flowers, buds, and 
seeds 
2 2.51 Leaves, buds, and fruit 
5 y eH | Fruit 
31 1.96 Leaves and fruit 
H6 1.78 Leaves 
12 ee Buds, twigs, and catkins 
30 1.72 Leaves 
6 1.66 Buds, twigs, and catkins 
} 1.5 Fruit and leaves 
6 1.3% Fruit and leaves 
11 1.29 Fruit 
9 loo Ss 
18 1.28 Ss 
} 1.04 
4 92 twigs, and fruit 
St) 
67 
61 and fruit 
a 55 ives 
t 19 and twigs 
1 { 
) 7 and buds 
1 twigs, and fruit 
0 3] es 
51 twigs, and fruit 
24 s and fruit 
12 Insect 
0 12 s 
12 es 
] » Ss 
19 
tht S 
tht, 
S 06 s and fruit 
O06 s 
tity ~ 
tit 
OH 
° s and fruit 
l ° and twigs 
S . » plant 
' * x“ 
* Ss 
ad s 
. Leaves and fruit 
{ ° Leaves 
} 7 Leaves, buds, and twigs 
4 a Fruit, buds, and twigs 
: ° Leaves 
2 ° Fruit 
2 ° Fruit 
l a Fruit 
1 ° Fruit 
1 is Leaves 
l ° Leaves 
1 7 
1 * Fruit 
1 * Fruit 
1 " Fruit 
1 . Catkins 
1 ° Fruit 
1 ° Leaves 
1 . Leaves 
1 ° Fruit 
1 ° Buds and twigs 
7) {0 


Table 3 lists the major foods during both 
years and their respective importance. Of 
the 22 major foods consumed in 1938 and the 
23 major foods consumed in 1939, 16 were 
common to both years and constituted 75.6 
percent of the total volume in 1938 and 71.5 
percent in 1939, or 73.4 percent of the total 
volume for both years. These figures indicate 
that those 16 foods (table 6) represent the 
most important grouse foods as determined 
from the 2-year study. What the list of pre- 
ferred foods would comprise if the data for 
several more years were added, can only be 


11 


determined by further collection and analysis 
of material. 


1935-36 Analyses of Crops on George 
Washington National Forest 


A similar study of the November and 
December food habits of the ruffed grouse 
on the George Washington National Forest, 
Virginia and West Virginia, was made in 1935 
and 1936 (Nelson, Clarke, and Bailey, 1938). 
The 19 major foods, which made up 83.74 
percent of the 185 stomachs and crops, are 
given in table 7. Thirteen of these foods 
were of major importance to Pennsylvania 
grouse in either 1938 or 1939. Further, nine 
of these foods are listed as preferred foods 
in table 6. The extremely high percentage 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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FIGURE 
berry, 2. 


1.—Crop contents of one grouse: 1. 


hawthorn, 3. laurel, 4. unknown 


and 5. aspen, 
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By N. R. CASILLO 

to the seclusion of some sylvan retreat to confer with Nature, by 
with the primary intent of bowling over a squirrel or two. If he 
doesn’t succeed in the latter, he still has had a successful day. Yoy 
see, the squirrel hunter is not primarily a killer. He has plenty of 
time for rumination. And thinking, if the individual be normal 
is not conducive to killing. First and always the confirmed squirre] 
devotee is a dreamer 

So, with this lucid introduction let’s go and wait out a brace of 
grays or blacks 

In that great sea of second growth timber lying between Marien- 
ville and Kelletville in Forest County, I know of an island of 
virgin hemlocks and pines and hardwoods that was made to order N 
for one who likes to sit in the moving shadows of giant trees and . 
listen to the plaintive nuthatch or chickadee and incidentally, pot a 
a squirrel or two te 

wt 

Last fall the grouse hunting in those parts was poor. After f giy 
tramping the woods most of the day we succeeded in putting up a A 
single bird, and it was so wild that to shoot would have been folly x" 
So, as George Short and I dolefully trudged the covers on our way " 
back to the parked car I suddenly thought of that island of big 8 


trees and squirrels. It was nearby so I suggested to George that J ,. 
we ought to try to knock off a few squirrels before we returned 
to the car 

“That hundred-mile drive will seem a lot easier if we had a 


} 


couple of squirrels apiece in the old coat,” I said 





“It's quite a comedown,” replied my companion, “but, a couple of 
squirrels in the bag are a lot better than no birds in the bush.” 
Honest, those were his exact words 

All day long there had been a high wind rushing through the 
forest. Tall, slender tree trunks had twisted and groaned, so that L 
the subsidence of all that travail was a weivome respite. Coincident J: * 
with our entry into the squirrel wood the wind blew itself out e 
That tract of green-moss carpet and somber trees was as quiet as 
a morgue f 





Nobody Home. 


George found himself a nice, soft log while I went on a couple of 
hundred yards farther into the wood. A thick swathe of dried 





moss covering the buttressed base of a big hernlock made an ad- J Me 
ECAUSE of the really fine opportunities the hunters of our mirahloe seat bir 
Commonwealth have for hunting more “glamorous” (and I use rk tes ' ten 

. : a geile! One of the rigid rules of the experienced squirrel hunter is 
that much overworked word advisedly), game, possibly explains : : . Z P 
: : never to go into the woods with a garrulous companion. Or, if N 
in part why the members of our Pennsylvania squirrel clan were ‘ +h 
not long ago wiped ‘ you musi, then, it is best to locate yourself far enough away so | ‘Ml 
10t lo ago wiped out : : ay af a 
* that he can’t reach you with his stage whispers. George, I might J 4s 


Squirrel hunting may well be compared to still fishing, the con- , 


add, is far from loquacious, but he is so restless that he may at any J ° 
> c 7 ~~ ’ rarc »* « ic yi > . 9 wrate ~ 5 . ™ ‘ois 
templative man’s diversion; although it is admitted that a watcher moment shift his position or even walk about, stretch his legs or } 


> ~+< ac > . im, -n . . a2 P On veal. > a 
on a deer stand has plenty of time for contemplation and congeal flail cramped arms agi 
ing. It’s the kind of hunting that was resorted to by such lazy va 


bones as Rip van Winkle. Not that Rip should in anywise be 
criticized. Rather should he be commended for having had the 
wits or something for indulging in a pastime that is both restive, 
and easy on the blood pressure 





sq 
The bedlam of a deer drive; the wild scrambling of both hunters or: 
and dogs after the elusive cottontail; the tense stalk through bush ac 
and bramble only to be broken by the nerve shattering thunder he 
of a quail covy. These and more comprise the activities of the 
great majority of nimrods. " 
Action and more action is the keynote. It seems that the modern | 
hunter has not had a successful day afield unless he drags home 
with sore shins, fallen arches and an empty gut. 
Not so with squirrel hunting. Those of you who have participated 
in the sport know that the first and solemn duty of an expert all 
squirrel hunter is to find himself a comfortable seat in a woodland 
reputed to contain squirrels. The air may be chilly, but it matters ha 
not at all to the hunter of the nimble bushytails because like his 
quarry he will more than likely remain indoors where it’s dry and tr 
warm and cozy. ' he 





When the air is of that proper admixture of equal parts of balmi- 
ness and tonic zestfulness, then the squirrel hunter hies himself 


Maybe He’s Inside. 
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Snappy on a Hot Trail. 


Now, it has been my experience that any unwonted movements 
hile outwaiting a capricious squirrel are not to be countenanced 
tmay be at that very moment when the quarry is about to expose 
tself. A squirrel is like a lot of women, they are full of curiosity 
jive them time and they will succumb. Mind Lot’s wife? 
After a lapse of eight or ten full minutes, George’s unbounded 
ergy gets the better of him. He may light a cigarette or break 
ito the strains of some grand opera bit. He’s as unpredictable as 
the squirrels themselves. Hence, I get a sufficient distance away 
from him so as to brook no interference 
I had been at my post not more than fifteen minutes when the 
istle of leaves drew my attention from a troupe of chickadees 
that I had been watching. I cocked my gun and looked expectantly 
round a tree trunk. It was George 
‘Well?” 

sh 


‘Gotta a match’? 


I interrogated. 
he grinned 

Without a word I gave him my matches. 

Likewise, he turned and noisily shuffled off through the leaves 
|knew he had his tongue in his cheek. And knowing it gave me a 
vell night irresistible desire to warm the reinforced seat of his 
oreeches with a load of bird shot 

However, quietude once again permeated the forest. A lone por- 
cupine in a neary hemlock ate his methodical way around a limb 
An occasional fragment of bark dropping to the forest floor was 
the only audible sound; that and the weak lisp of some unknown 
tird. The latter was such an infinitisimal sound as to actually in- 
tensify the deep silence. I dreamed on. 

Suddenly, I was jerked to alertness by some animal bounding 
through the leaves behind me. A deer, I thought, and as quickly 
dismissed it. By the time my curiosity overpowered me the sounds 
ceased. I peeked around a mossy bole. What confronted my 
astounded gaze temporarily froze me into inaction. Flattened 
against a tree not more than a couple of score feet away was a 
valloping big gray. 

“This is easy,” I breathed. So easy it seemed that I simply aimed 
the sixteen guage in the general direction of the animal and let go. 
Imagine my surprise when I didn’t find what remained of the 
squirrel splashed against the tree. Instead I perceived a flash of 
gray streaking away through the leaves. The second barrel only 
accelerated its dazzling getaway. I watched it disappear into the 
heights of a great hemlock. 

“That fellow’s traveling,” came a voice from behind me. I 
executed an about face in double quick time. 

It was George. 

“What do you want now?” I demanded. 

“I hope you don’t expect me or the squirrels to stay put with 
all this cannonading going on?” he came back. 

“Oh shoot,” I replied in disgust as I crumpled to the moss. “Let’s 
lave a smoke.” 

With a twinkle in his eyes my companion settled down across 
from me and took one of the pro-offered cigarettes. “I suppose,” 
he said casually, “you’ve seen the porcupine up in that hemlock?” 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“That fellow will live to a ripe old age,” he added. 
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“Longer than you if you don't cut out this cussed parading about 
when you're supposed to be on the watch for squiriels.’ 

He ignored my remark. “That porcupine has no curiosity. He 
doesn’t give a hoot for the other fellow’s business so long as he has 
a full belly.” 

“Yes, yes, please go on,” I mocked. 

“So, I see,” he rattled on. Then he stopped, slowly raised his gun 
and took aim. Thinking this was but a part of his act I evinced a 
colossal indifference. 

But as I sat there stunned after he had discharged the gun I 
clearly heard the solid thud of something hitting the forest flocr 

Well, you can stuff me for an owl if he didn’t bring down a fine, 
fat black squirrel. It was uncanny. 


“I'm all ears.” 


“Well, my friend, I’ll be seeing you at the car,’ he went on as 
he stuffed the animal into his coat. ‘And, oh yes,” he added. “Don’t 
forget that curiosity killed the cat. That’s why this littl fellow,” 
and he patted the bulge in his coat, ‘‘will comprise the chief in- 
gredient of a delectable stew.” 

“Go to grass,” I hissed 
be able to join you.” 


“The quicker you leave the sooner I'll 


It is surprising to witness how quickly the overdeveloped curios 
ity of a squirrel will overcome every other emotion. The animal 
may be flattened in fear against a high branch, or huddled low in 
a cavity, yet in a matter of minutes all will be forgotten and it will 
venture forth only to be flattened by the watchful hunter 

In less than a dozen minutes after George’s departure I heard a 
faint sound. It was made by bits of hickory hulls falling to the 
dry leaves. It wasn’t difficult to discover their source 
rel, a saucy red of piney, was out on the protruding branch of a 
nearby oak 


The squir 


I was about to blow the impudent nest robber into that land of 
never-ending nuts when I detected a movement of a feathery hem- 
Icck bough located just beyond the oak 

A quick scrutiny of the trunk disclosed a black. The glossy body 
flashed through the interstices of branches a couple of times and 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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STATE'S WILDLIFE SUPPLY RESTORED WITH 
HELP OF FEDERAL AID PROGRAM 


— in 43 States is being increased 
through the work of 234 Federal Aid 


projects that ere inderway at the end of 
1940. officials of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
reported to Secretary of the Interior Harold 
lL. Ickes. I more than 380 projects have 
een approved program's ineeption 
July 1938 
That the Federa ilife-conservation pr 
yral is benefiting the States vas indicated 
tateme S a er ( various State 
gam¢ ! fish commissions reporting on the 
rogress 1 tne royects ead inader iy 
col } ( l 
Aside from the 4 f e projects ther 
elves re} { ». N.G es, adlrector i tne 
\rkansas Game nd | Commissior the 
Federal! Aid Wildlife Restorat progran 
beal i t f . lr recent 
ears I nave I ea there Ss etter co- 
per ition be vec tne F S na W fe Ser 
ice and State game | enforcement officers 
Much of this cooperation, I believe, is due t 
the fact that the Federal Aid program has 
built a spirit of understanding between the 
State game departments and the Fish and 
W dlife Service 
Since Federal Aid has been inaugurated,” 
e continued, “State and Federal officials 
have achieved mutual understanding that has 
been of mutual beenfit.” 
Reporting on a quail restoration project in 


Arkansas, Mr. Graves declared that at one 


time “there were plenty of quail over most 
1f Arkansas.” But the drain on the birds was 


too great, and the stock became greatly de- 


pleted. Under a project approved last Novem- 
ber 6, this upland game bird will be restored 
t large part of its former habitat. 


fe. 
Louisiana Commissioner of Conservation, de- 


Oda 


Partridge. executive assistant to the 
clared that his State expects to restore valu- 
able muskrat marshes with Federal Aid pro- 
jects submitted for approval since the State 
recently became eligible to participate in the 
program 


In Colorado, an investigation on deer, con- 
ducted with Federal Aid funds, resulted in 
a change of policy on the nonhunting of does 
Research that previous of 
not does resulted in too 
many does, and too many deer concentrating 
in 


revealed years 


shooting bucks and 
“vards” in winter. 


Beavers in Idaho, and Colorado, 
Federal Aid projects 
In these States, the 
have been restored to suitable areas 
the will be conservation 
agents. At the same time, it was pointed out, 
the woodland 


Oregon, 


have benefited from 


also, reports show 


beavers 
animals 


where fur 


engineers, as the beavers are 
popularly called, are removed from areas 
where they were harmful—on farms, in 


irrigation ditches, near dams, and other areas. 


Maine recently completed a survey of many 
The Federal Aid pro- 


of its lakes study 


ect, sho 
many of 
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Robertson Act and was approved by Con. 
gress in 1937, each participating State pays 
25 percent of the costs of a project and the 
Federal government 75 percent. For this pur. 
pose Congress each year can appropriate a 
sum not to exceed the total income derived 
from the 10 percent excise tax on sporting 


arms and ammunition 
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catch, 
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A VICTORY FOR THE BIRDS 





Red-eyed Vireo on nest. Photo Dr. A. A. Allen 
A GREAT victory has been won for the they own, control, or possess at least 90% of 
wild birds of the world through the all current inventories of wild bird plumage 


ration of policy and program by the National 
Audubon Society and Feather Industries of 
Inc., believed to be in the best 
of conservation 


America, 


nterests 


The outstanding provision of the declara- 
tion is that the members of the feather in- 
lustry join with the Society in advocating 
federal and state legislation to bring about 


rmanent 


cessation of all traffic in the 
United States in wild bird plumage of any 


kind from any sou~ce. 
There is every likelihood that within a 
weeks’ time a bill will have been intro- 


juceed and legislation enacted in New York 


State, the forerunner of similar federal and 
iniform state laws, which will write the 
final epitaph, within six years, to United 


States traffic in wild bird plumage 
Members of the National Audubon Society 
and all friends of wildlife everywhere will 
velcome termination of a period of inade- 
juate protection of wild birds resulting from 
the existence of loop-holes in plumage laws, 
federal and state, and confusion induced by 
liffering interpretations of those laws. More- 
ver, many kinds of wild birds are not pro- 
tected by existing legislation. 
have no plumage whatever 
Nevertheless, the campaign that was won a 
generation marked a advance and 
ll credit is due to tnose who participated 
init. The legislative gains at that time were 
the best that could then be 


state Some 


States laws 


ago great 


ioubtless ob- 
lained 
The formal document drawn with 
great care following extensive negotiations, 
and consultation with officers of the New 
York Departments of Conservation and Law 
Those members of the feather industry sign- 
ing the declaration state that they believe 
that they constitute at least 90% of all the 
Manufacturers, dealers and jobbers in wild 
bird plumage in the United States, and that 


Was 


in this country. All persons trafficking in 
wild bird plumage, whether or not they have 
signed the declaration of policy, will be 
bound by the provisions of the contemplated 
legislation 

Members of the National Audubon Society 
and others, who have steadfastly fought for 
more legal protection of wild birds, will be 
interested in an enumeration of the most 
important the declaration of 
policy. Among these provisions are: 

1. Members of the industry agree to de- 
liver at once their entire current 
of plumage of Bald Eagle, Golden Eagle, 
Egret, Bird of Paradise and Heron, to be 
held pending passage of new New York State 
plumage law. At that time these feathers 
are to be either destroyed or distributed to 
educational institutions for exhibit 

2. Within one month of the signing of the 
declaration on February 6, 1941, and regard- 
less of the passage of any new legislation, 
the members of the industry file 
with the New York Conservation Department 
complete certified inventories of all wild bird 
plumage owned, controlled or possessed by 
them on February 6, 1941. Such 
are to be audited and additionally certified 
by certified public accountants. Auditors of 
the Society shall have the right to partici- 
pate in the selection of methods of obtain- 
ing a uniform, complete, and understandable 
set of inventories 

3. Upon the passage of new 


provisions of 


inventories 


purposes 


agree to 


inventories 


plumage law 


in New York, annual inventories are to be 
taken in the same manner and filed with 
the State Conservation Department, which 


shall have the right at all times to check up 
as to the accuracy of those inventories. 

4. Together with these inventories mem- 
bers of the industry will file state- 
ments, together with waivers of their consti- 
tutional rights in the wild bird plumage 
The fact that such constitutional rights exist, 


sworn 


and have been consistently upheld by c 
in similar situations, has been at the bottom 
of resumption, in recent years, of traffic in 
wild bird plumage; thus the declaration’s pro- 
vision for the waving of constitutional rights 
in wild bird plumage inventories is essential 
to effecting a permanent of wild 
bird plumage traffic. 


urts 


cessation 


5. In seeking new protective legislation, 
the Society and the industry will jointly 
recommend that the industry be permitted 


to dispose of certain of its current inven- 
tories of wild bird plumage during a period 
of six years after date of passage of new 
plumage law in New York State. At the 
end of that period any remaining such in- 
ventories would be delivered to the State 
Conservation Department for destruction o1 
distribution to educational institutions for 
exhibit After that date all wild 
bird plumage, except that in actual use for 
personal adornment. would be contraband in 
the United States 


purposes. 


6. Members of the industry have approved 
of the provision in the declaration that on 
and after the date of signing thereof, Febru- 


ary 6, 1941, no additions shall be made to 
their aggregate current inventory of wild 


bird plumage. Members of the industry will 
be permitted to buy and sell among them- 
selves plumage listed in the filed inventories 
but no member of the industry will be per- 
mitted to add to his stock of wild bird plu- 
mage from any other course for any purpose 
whatever. 

7. The Society and the industry will urge 
that all new protective legislation shall in 
clude specific definitions of “wild birds” as 
including every kind of bird except “domes- 
tic fowl”; of 
only domestic chickens, domestic 
domestic guinea fowl. domestic geese 


“domestic fowl” as including 
turkeys 

. domes- 
tic ducks, domestic English ringnecked pheas- 
ants and domestic peafowl. 

By reason of the concentration of 
linery industry in New 
parent that New York is the key 
effort to end all traffic 


the mil- 
York City, it is ap- 
state in the 
in wild bird plumage 


Although a considerable advance will have 
been made when new state law has been 
passed in New York, the feather industry 
and the Society are committed to a joint 

Continued on Page 32) 
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THOSE WHO SERVED 


i—Members of Keystone Bears Hunting Camp of Her- 
shey, Pa., feeding game. 2 & 4—Ignatz Mosic and Leonard 
Januski, members of the Hawk Rod and Gun Club of 
Larksville, Pa., replenishing one of the feeding stations. 
3—Members of the Bagdad District Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, Leechburg, Pa., about to start off on one of the 
periodic game feeding expeditions. 5—Box type of feeding 
shelter for squirrels. It was designed te keep the deer 
from eating the grain and proved very successful. 6 & 8— 
Deputy Game Protector Wm. 8S, Briner, Lackawanna 
County and hay rack feeder. %7—Large feeding shelter 
stacked with apples on State Game Lands in Lackawanna 
County. 9—These Boy Scouts of Mapleton Depot, Hunt- 
ingdon County, assisted Game Protector David Titus in 
his winter feeding program. 10—Mike Michalik of Coal- 
dale, Schuylkill County, carried on a very extensive feed- 
ing program near his home. He had about 20 housewives 
save all the leftovers from their tables and each week 
with the assistance of several other sportsmen he would 
take this food together with some corn and service 18 
feeding shelters which he built on Broad Mountain in 
Rush Township in Schuylkill County. 11—Wire box feeder 
designed especially for squirrels. 12—Game Protector 
George B. Smith, Huntingdon County, servicing a feeding 
shelter in his district. 
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KILLING HEN PHEASANTS 

Q. There was an article printed in our local 
newspaper last fall stating that the killing 
of hen pheasants was permitted in 


taln private area 


a cer- 
Is this true 


M.C 


Shooting of hen pheasants is permitted 


yn licensed “regulated shooting grounds” 
during the period from the first day of 
the general State-wide small game season 
These 
ing grounds are operated under an annual 
1 $25.00 and the owners 
furnish 
ex- 
birds are supplied by the State 


regulated 


31 that year shoot- 


requirea to 
s for shooting at their own 
The operator of shooting 
of either making 
hunting 


wivnate ceramac annual 
private grounds equal to 


sas the option 


ivailable an open public area 


linrant 
aajacent to 





at least one-half the area of such grounds, 


or turning over to the Commission prior 





to the shooting season, for release on 
areas open to public hunting, 25% of the 
number of birds propagated or purchased 
for release on the private area. Through 


these requirements, the public hunter al- 


ways benefits by the operation of regu- 


lated shooting. grounds 


The birds propa- 


gated or released on these grounds under 






special license may be taken without re- 
gard to sex, age or bag limits, but each 
one must be tagged with a tag obtained 
from the Commission. The number that 
may be killed is definitely limited by the 
license issued, and never exceeds 25% of 
the operating base established prior to 
the opening of the season 










AGE TO CARRY PISTOL 


Q. How old 


a revolver while 





have to be to 
hunting 


doe Ss 





one 


carry 






ant 








all times? 


D.D.—New Milford, 






Pa 










trapping, 


age to get a permit to 


TRAINING 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


DOGS ON OPOSSUMS AND 


SKUNKS 


Q 


RABBITS DAMAGING 


Q 






“MY POP PLANTS A GAME FOOD ) 
AND COVER PLOT EVERY YEAR / 
$0 THERE WILL BE GAME _% 
CENERATION PSS 
GROWS UP! , 


















Pa Gane Commission. 






TURKEY VULTURES 


Q 


May we train our dogs 
skunks before next September? 


on opossums and 
We have 
young dogs and understand opossums and 
skunks are unprotected. 


S.M.J.—Philadelphia, Pa 


to hunt 
and skunks during the period from April 
1 to August 20, as Section 719 of the Game 
Law specifically provides that it is un- 
lawful or for a 


’ 

l 

son having a dog under his 
*h 


Dogs may not be used opossums 


for any dog owner, per- 


control, to 


permit such dog to pursue any wild birds 


or wild animals during that closed period 
skunks 


While it is true that opossums anc 
have no protection at that time, the use 
: 


of dogs to hunt these animals is 


mitted between April 1 and August 20 


FRUIT TREES 


I have been reading your magazine for 


quite some time and would like to know 
if it is legal to capture rabbits, which 
are destroying young fruit trees, in box 
traps? If so, what would you suggest be 
done with the rabbits 


T.S.R.—Chinchilla, Pa 
Rabbits committing material damage to 


fruit trees may be captured at any time 





of the year through the use of box traps 
by persons actually residing upon and 
cultivating. as a means of gaining a live- 
lihood, the lands containing the fruit 
orchard. Any rabbits so trapped must 


to the Game Pro- 


other 


be turned over nearest 


some area 
where thes¢ 


hiint . 
nunting 


ye. Under ordinary 


anl- 


mals will not do dama 


conditions. if the nearest Game Protector 
is notified he will call for the rabbits and 
liberate then 


VnV are urKey vVvuitures protected 1! 


Pennsylvanii 


The turke vulture (or “Turkey Buzzard 
as it is sometimes called) is protected be- 
cause it is highly beneficial in destroying 
carrion, on which it feeds almost ex- 


good work 


for the 


this bird does in destroying 


clusively. Were it not 


ana consum- 


ing dead birds and animals, the health 
of those residing in rural communities 
might be endangered. We have no record 
of the turkey vulture ever killing any 
birds or animals to obtain food: their 
function in Nature seems to be to con- 


sume carcasses after death 


EXERCISING 


Q. 


SETTLING GAME CASES IN THE FIELD 


Q 


SHOOTING 


Q 


DOGS 

Is it permissible to take a hunting dog 
outdoors for exercise during the closed 
training season? 

The law in this connection "Tt i 
unlawful for the owner of any dog ora 
dog under his control, to permit such dog 
to chase, pursue, or follow upon the track 
of any wild bird or wild animal, either 
day or night, between the first day of 
April and the nineteenth day of August 
next following.” While there might be 
no objection to exercising a hunting dog 
outdoors during the closed training sea- 


says: 


son, under certain conditions, the person 
in charge of the dog is responsible for 
seeing that it pursue any wild 
birds or animals. In fact, the dog should 
not be taken upon any land where there 
of it disturbing wildlife, 
and for the sake of avoiding trouble it is 
recommended that the dog be kept on 
leash. 


does not 


is a possibility 


Is it true that more Game prosecutions 
are settled before a Justice of the Peace 
or other Magistrate than settled in 
the field through Protectors? 
No. During the last six months of 1940, 
70° of all Game prosecutions in Penn- 
sylvania settled direct with the 
Game Protector without the necessity of 
taking the offenders before a Justice of 
the Peace, and incurring additional costs 
upon the offender 


are 


Game 





were 


CROWS FROM 
Is it legal te 
mobile? 

No. Although 


AUTO 


shoot crows from an auto 
the crow is open to shoot- 
ing the round and is classed as a 
predator, it may not be shot from an 
automobile, or other vehicle of any kind 
propelled by mechanical power, as the 
present Game Law makes it unlawful to 
attempt to kill any wild bird or wild 
animal from a vehicle 


year 





(WELL FURNISH THE 
}SEED AND YOU FURNISH 
THE LAND / 






COOPERATE - SPORTSMEN & FARMERS. 
PA GAME COMMISSION. 
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Then and Now 


A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy of “Pennsyl- 
vaniua Bird Life,’ and “Pennsylvania Wildlife,’ will be given for each interesting, 
unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife acceptec 
for this column. Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri 
mpanied by satisfactory proof. Address all items to “Wildlife 


Dution must be acc 
Then md N 7,” Pennsylz wta GaMe ( WLILISSION, 


iat 





“A pair of robins built their nest on the rods underneath a baggage car, belonging 
to the “Blue Goose” train, which makes a daily run of seventeen miles and return from 
Buckhannon to Tygarts Junction, West Virginia. They hatched four young which later 
left the nest while the train was running. The train crew was very careful with the 
baggage car as if they were carrying a load of dynamite.”—Proof: ‘Nature Magazine”, 
May 1937. Submitted by Charles Guseman (17 years) of Mt. Morris, Pa 


“It is not true, as many people think it is, that a rattlesnake is as old as the number 
of rattles he has on his tail. A rattlesnake grows a new rattle every time he sheds his 
skin. He may shed his skin as many as two or three times a vear. Each time a new 
rattle appears.’’—Proof: The World Book Encyclopedia, Volume X, Page 6001—Submitted 
by Denis Mizdail (14 years) R. No. 2, Box 130-B. Hunlocks Creek, Pa 





The otter is rather clumsy in its movements on land and is much more at home in 
the water where it dives and swims with remarkable ease and swiftness. It feeds largely 
upon fish. The otter was formerly common and generally distributed along streams and 
lake shores, but has been trapped for the fur until it is now rare.’’—Proof: Page 360, 
“Handbook for Boys.’—Submitted by Wayne Pryor (age 12), 321 Sampson Street, New 
Castle, Pa 





Elk were restocked in Pennsylvania in 1913, 1915, 1924 and 1926. The season was 
first opened in the fall of 1923. In that year 23 legal bull elk were bagged. Up to 1931, 
when the season was again closed the total legal kill of elk by hunters was 98. Proof: 
“Field and Stream”, August issue, 1940, page 88, 1001 Outdoor Question by Iroquois Dahl 
Submitted by Lyle Hoyt (age 16 years), 15 Wall Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Our American “Elk” is no Elk at all. Early settlers named it after the European Elk, 
which resembles our moose. Its 100 percent American name is the Indian one—Wapiti 
Proof: March issue of “Outdoor Life’, written by Gus Mager.—Submitted by John S 
Genmill (age 17 years), Main Street, Yoe, Penna 


Michigan has more big game animals than any other state in the country, according 
to figures compiled by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The census revealed 839,800 
animals of four species—835,000 deer, 350 elk, 250 moose and 4,200 black bears 

Dubious distinction of having the smallest number of big game animals goes to 
Delaware. According to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the recent game census 
revealed that there are only 30 deer in Delaware; placing that state in 48th place on the 
big game list. Proof: March issue of “Hunting and Fishing”. Submitted by Ralph 
Roberts, (13 years) 12 South 14th Street, Sharpsville, Pa 
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This large beaver which was trapped in Rattling Run near Piketown was one of the 


of the 1941 beaver season. 
Fred Mummert, Marlin 
weighed 38 pounds 


The lucky 
Shadel, and John 
and measured 42 inches. 


young trappers reading from 
Harper, 
With the 


first victims 
Cling Kepler, 

The animal 
young men are 


left to right: 
& DPD. Ne, 2. 
all the 


all of Harrisburg, 
exception of Kepler, 


students of Lower Paxton High School. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Before the NYA started cutting 
the Dog Training Preserve, there were no 
signs of snowshoe rabbits. Now they are 
coming into the cuttings and working through 
the shelters that have been made—Game 
Protector Edward Shaw, Clarion and Forest 
Counties 


brush on 


“Snowshoe hares are coming into a newly 
thinned tract of timber in a big way. Where 
only a few tracks could be fund earlier this 
winter they are very plentifu. now. Most of 
them must have come from Queen Ann’s flat, 
a distance of some three miles.”—Game Pro- 
tector L. B. Rosenkrans, Elk County 


Of late years the Commission has received 
many requests from persons desirous of 
ridding their communities of starlings. In 
the fall, the birds congregate in large flocks 
If they choose a roosting place at evening 
which meets their fancy, they'll stay there 
until some method is devised for rout- 
ing them. The Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Washington, D. C., recently published a new 
leaflet (No. 172) which contains many sug- 
gestions for combating objectionable roosts 
for birds, with special reference to those of 
starlings. As far as the editor knows the 
publication is a free one, and he suggests 
that those interest« te the Fish and Wild- 
life Service for a copy 


E. A. Wright, 
way, Tenn 
the Missouri State 
Louis H. Schult, 
where Wright 


from Mid- 
tenced to two years in 
penitentiary by Judge 
of Carruthersville, Mo., 


was tried for shooting at game 


8-year-old hunter 


Was sen 


law officers and violating migratory water- 
fowl hunting regulations, according to a 
recent report from the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service 

“Please consider this as my game-kill re- 
port. I killed one bunny. I had to run the 
darn thing to death to get him. During my 


lost cards for 


Allegheny 


chase I 


Harry B 


my 
Neilson, 


my license.” 
County 


During 
berger, 


the past winter Paul K. Shotz- 
Lancaster County Sportsmen’s Asso- 
has taken out Boy Scout Troop No. 5 
to build shelters and feed game. Now they 
going to distribute colored posters to 
protect wildlife. Mr. Shotzberger is also 
chairman of the Junior Rifle Club and is in- 


ciation, 


are 


structing the boys in the proper use and 
safety of firearms 

“There has been a very definite increase 
in hares on State Game Lands No. 30, the 


area around certain of the release cuttings 
in these lands is badly tracked up by these 
animals.”’—Land Management Protector, Paul 
Narby, Cameron County. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO SAFE- 
GUARD NATION’S WILDLIFE 


To safeguard the Nation’s wildlife re. 
sources, President Roosevelt has requested 


that a liaison officer from the Fish and Wild- 
life Service keep informed of the activities 
of defense agencies which would seem dam. 
aging to fish or wildlife 

In a letter to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Office of Production Manager 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes 
Albert M. Day, of the Fish and 
Service. Mr. Day is Chief of the 
of Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 


designated 
Wildlife 
Division 
tion 

The President indicated that 
officer should keep informed 
operation of naval and military 
gether with the operation of plants, factories 
and other establishments which would seem 
damaging to fish or wildlife. Where such 
conditions are found, the liasion officer wil 
report to Secretary Ickes who will take ur 
the matter with the agency concerned 


the liasion 
of plans of 
services, to- 


Orchards are often damaged by meadow 
and pine mice. but with correct preventive 
measures the damage can be avoided. All 
orchardists should examine their farms be- 
for the onset of winter. If traces of mice are 
control measures should be instituted 
immediately, most damage by rodents 
occurs during winter. Meadow and pine mice 
are the only kinds of mice known to girdle 
Each leaves distinct signs showing 
their presence. Both species are trail builders 
Meadow mice surface trail 
builders and seen by the runways 
they have under grass cover. If trails are 
found under the grass precautionary meas- 
should be 


seen, 


since 


trees 
are extensive 


can be 


ures taken. 

Pine mice are more active as 
and characteristically 
by eating the 
mice, the 


tunnel dig- 
damage the trees 
Unlike that of meadow 
presence of pine mice is not s¢ 
easily discovered although these mice do con- 


gers 


roots 


struct a limited number of trails under vege- 
tative cover 
Many farms attempt to prevent damage to 


their trees by making a 3-foot clearing 
around the trunk of each tree but few 
orchardists realize that when snow covers 
the ground the mice will burrow under the 
snow and thus cross the apparently protec- 
tive “clearing.” 


To prevent damage to fruit trees, orchard- 
ists are advised to inspect their trees care- 
fully each fall. If the presence of rodents is 
suspected the farmers should consult their 
Agriculture Extension agents or the U. S. 
Field and Wildlife Service rodent-control 
workers 


Chauncey Logue, retired veteran bear trap- 
per of the Game Commission, killed his 71st 
deer during the past season. 
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“It was interesting to note that wildcats 
are becoming more numerous. I saw the 
tracks of three different cats. One of them 
walked around a beaver dam on a tour of 
inspection. A beaver house was close to the 
shore and the cat had evidently rested on 
op of the house for some time, probably 
9 absorb the warmth coming from the 
peavers Out of the top of the house.”—Game 
Protector Samuel K. Weigel, Luzerne County. 


‘I saw an article by my old friend, Prof. 
4rchbald Rutledge of Mercersburg Academy 
| met him quite often when I worked for 
the Game Commission and listened to his 
speeches at various meetings. He always had 
smething good to tell you in his pleasing 
manner. Those were good old times. He still 
speaks well of the Game Protectors. 

‘I did not get a deer this season. I follow- 
{1a nice buck over top of Shade Mountain 
ets of Shade Gap. I fell, dropped my gun 

hich fell, but first the muzzle pointed 
right in my direction. It finally slid into a 
ig, and several pieces were knocked off the 
utt. I slid down, got it, and went home 
lcan't take it like I used to, but I still enjoy 
1e hunt. 

‘I fed game for David Titus, Game Protec- 
tor last winter. Got a bad fall on the ice 
ast Week; injured my back and shoulder. 
\ll I do is sit by the stove, read the papers 
nd look out the window. Outside of a face 
inlury, I have had pretty good health, and 
am in my 50th year, since October 5, 1871. 
Give my respects to Mr. Gordon and any 
ther of the boys you see. Our work has 
been showing up O. K. I expect to do some 
fox hunting when the snow gets off’—S. H. 
Price former Game Protector, Shade Gap 


“A bear recently found hibernating in an 
ld stub on State Game Lands No. 61 had 
many callers and she deserted her two 
cubs. Game Protector Kelsey and I brought 
the cubs to Mr. Kelsey’s home where they 
are getting along fine.’—Game Protector 
Cecil D. Hancock, McKean County. 


( 

















Robert MeDowell, Division of Propagation and Re- 
search now stationed at Marsh Run Army Depot, 
New Cumberland, Pa. 
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Delegates from = sportsinen's clubs assisting Game 


Protector in transferring ringneck pheasants 


from game farm truck, then help also to release the birds. 


A test case upholding a recent order by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes and 
a stern reprimand from the presiding judge 
warning all game-law offenders that he 
would jail future violators if necessary, high- 
lighted the recent conviction of 38 game-law 
violators appearing in Federal courts at Lake 


Charles, Louisiana. The 38 offenders, who 
had been apprehended by Federal game 
agents in cooperation with State officers, 


pleaded guilty. Thirty-seven received a fine 
of $15 each, while one was sentenced to serve 
15 days in jail, officials of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service reported. Fifteen alleged viola- 
tors, who were to have appeared for arraign- 
ment at the same time, failed to do so and 
were placed under $250 bonds each for ap- 
pearance at the next term of the Federal 
court at Lake Charles 


THOSE IN SERVICE 





Game 


Lebanon County 

long military service record is 

serving with the 218th Coast Artillery, Pa. Nat. 
Guard at Virginia Beach, Va. 


Phillip Melching, 
with a 


Capt. 
Protector, 


“Another benefit the Commission and 
sportsmen receive from WPA work on state 
game lands is the educational value to the 
WPA workers. They learn something about 
the forest and its inhabitants, they have be- 
come interested in what they are doing, they 
have a greater respect for the Commission 
and its officers because they understand why 
certain things are done. 

“Projects on these lands run- 
ning long enough so that some of the work- 
ers have seen the good that comes from what 


nave been 


they have been doing, therefore the men 
have become better workers and better men 
than they were when they began work.”— 


Game Protector Elmer Pilling, Centre County 


| 


“A gun is no safer than the man who car- 
ries it.” 














Henry Schell, Division of Public Informaiton, new 
in Signal Corps training at Fort Monmouth, N. Jd. 
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GEORGE H. WIRT HONORED 


On April 1, 1941 George H. Wirt, 
Chief, Division of Protection, De} 
Forests and Waters, 


above, 
artment of 


rounded out forty years 


f outstanding public service. To those who 
know him, and they are legion, little need be 
said. A conscientious, energetic and enthu- 
siastic worker he has preached the gospel 


f forest fire 
end of the 
end of the C 
Born in 
November 28, 


schools 


i 
protection not only from 


one 
State to the 


t other, but from one 


the other 
McVeytown, Mifflin 
1880, he attended 
youngster 


yuntry to 
County, 
the public 
then went to 
in 1895 to persue a Normal 
English College Preparatory Course which he 
completed in 1898. 
tinue at Juniata 
college classical, 


there as a 
Juniata College 


Then he decided to con- 
and take their four year 
but by December 1899 he 
had completed enough credits to admit him 
to any college in the Country and was plan- 
ning to take the Junior and Senior years at 





Phot y Harold F 


Harter 


Bear traps 
Barrett 
kegs 


found set along an old orchard in 

Twp.. Monroe County last fall. These 

were baited with honey and fish oil and set 

where there were plenty of fresh bear signs. The 

spikes are about ten to twelve inches long, sharp- 

ened to needle points. Unfortunately the culprit 
who set the cruel devices was not caught. 


Princeton. Fate stepped into the picture in 
the form of Dr. J. T. Rothrock, however, who 
presumed upon him to enroll in the Biltmore 
Forest School in 
completing that course in 
of Bachelor of 

On April 1, 
and became 


which he 
1901, 
Forestry 


Germany, did, 


with a De- 
gree 
1901 he reported to Harrisburg 
the Forester of the new 
Department of Forestry created by Legisla- 
ture and approved by the Governor April 
25, 1901. His first assignment was the pre- 
paration of a Bulletin on how to propagate 
commercial trees. At that time he also began 
lecture work and the preparation of 
articles on all phases of forest work 
In May 1902 he sent to Mt. Alto to 
take charge of a large tract of land in the 
South Mountains and to begin actual forest 
management on these new holdings. 


first 


many 


was 


In 1903 the Legislature approved the estab- 
lishment of a State Forestry Academy at Mt 
Alto and Mr. Wirt was subsequently appoint- 
ed director of that Institution. 
in charge until 1910. 

With the assistance of I. C. Williams, Deputy 
Commissioner of Forestry he formulated the 
1915 Forest Protection Code which largely 
through the efforts of Robert S. Conklin be- 
came a Law in 1915. On that date Mr. Wirt 
also began his services as Chief Forest Fire 
Warden. In the 25 years of service in that 
capacity alone, he has built up an organiza- 
tion of fire wardens which at one time num- 
bered 4300 men. 

Mr. Wirt is married, and has four children, 
three married. He belongs to the Society of 
American Foresters and has been a member 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
since 1900. He is also an Elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church, a member of the Executive 
Board of the Boy Scouts of America, and in 
1938 received an honorary degree of Master 
of Science in Juniata College. 


He continued 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Only a few beavers were taken in the 
county up to the 7th of March. This is the 
first time many persons ever trapped beavers 
in Erie County. The largest checked so far 
taken at Lowville and weighed 5) 
pounds.”—Game Protector John G. Kennedy 
Erie County 


was 


After arriving at during the last 
season I decided to take a walk, and ere long 


I spied five deer moving slowly about 100 


camp 


feet above me. As they approached me 
they swerved suddenly to the right, came 
down to the road and looked me over. One 
large doe led the procession, followed by 
two others. Next was an unusually large 
buck followed by a smaller buck, with a 


small “Y” on the right side and a long spike 
on the left. Ignoring me they started down 
a little hill until they came to the edge of 
the ice that the stream. The doe 
which seemed to be the leader, began to tap 
the ice with her foot, harder and _ harder 
until apparently satisfied it was safe; then 
she ventured out about 10 feet. That was a 
mistake for suddenly, like the crack of a 
rifle, the ice broke and she plunged in up 
to her shoulders. 

The 


long, 


covered 


little buck was so startled he gave a 
high leap and landed flat on his back 


The ice broke and, squealing like a stuck 
pig, he went through with only his legs 
sticking out. And did he bawl! However, 


the old doe gradually worked her way to the 
little fellow and immediately began licking 
and slobbering over him. By that time his 
horns were completely gone, one of his ears 
was nearly torn off, and the blood was run- 
ning down his The others gradually 
worked their individual across the 
stream, and waited for a few moments while 
the first aid administration was going on 
After satisfying themselves that all was well, 
all five started up the mountain again, and 
were soon lost to view.—Lee H. Depp, Sec’y 
NS.S.A., Pittsburgh, Pa 


neck. 


ways 


THOSE IN SERVICE 





Protector Land Management, 


Game 
Huntingdon County, now serving with 34th Training 


Dave Titus, 


Battalion, Camp Croft, South Carolina. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


OVER SEVEN AND ONE-HALF MILLION LICENSES PURCHASED 
BY SPORTSMEN IN 1939 NETS $13,000,000 


Sportsmen paid almost $13,000,000 for more 
than 7,600,000 hunting licenses or combina- 
hunting-fishing or  hunting-trapping 
1939, the latest year for which 
figures are available, according to a compila- 
tion by the Fish and Wildlife Service, United 
States Department of the Interior. The com- 
pialtion included hunting licenses alone in 21 
States and, in the others, the fishing and 
trapping licenses that were combined with 
those for hunting. 

As was true in 1938, the Big Five for 1939 
was headed by Michigan, with 711,733 licenses 
Pennsylvania was second with 661,- 


ton 


licenses in 


issued 


330; New York, third with 591,946; Ohio, 
fourth with 521,963; and Indiana, fifth with 
358.386 


Federal migratory bird stamps, commonly 
known as duck stamps, also were issued to 


100,000 more sportsmen in the 1939 season, 
a total of 1,111,561 stamps being sold to hun- 


ters of migratory waterfowl. 
The total paid for State licenses and Fed- 
eral duck stamps was more than $14,100,000 
The Federal stamps, at $1 each, are re- 
quired of all waterfowl] hunters over 16 years 


HUNTING~LICENSE AND FEDERAL 


old, in addition to State licenses. While issued 
for the fall hunting season, they remained on 
sale until June 30, 1940. 


On the basis of license returns, officials of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service believe that 
the number of hunters has continued to in- 
crease. From 1935 to 1938 the increase was 
at the rate of half a million a year. The 1937 
tabulation showed 6,860,000 licenses and the 
1938 tabulation 7,524,000. In 1939, the total 
increased by 122,000. 





The figure in parenthesis after the name of each 
State indicates the ranking of the State on the basis 
of the total number of State licenses sold. 

The figures marked ‘‘a’’ include combination hunt 
ing-fishing or hunting-trapping licenses 

The figures marked ‘‘b’’ include licenses for whic! 
no charge is made in Ariozna, Connecticut, Idah« 
Massachusetts, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, and Wyoming; and 
the following special licenses required in addition t 
regular licenses: Oklahoma—256 to residents of Texis 
to hunt waterfowl on Red River; Oregon—19,487 4 
game; Tennessee—64 special wild boar and 250 special 
squirrel licenses Virginia—6,298 big game stamps 
and 13,569 special licenses to hunt and fish 
national forests; Washington—5,284 special elk | 
censes West Virginia—715 Ohio River licenses 
Wyoming—2,763 big game. 

The figures marked ‘‘c’’ include $1,369.40 realize 
through exchange of small game for big game licenses 


in Maine; and $11,023.60 realized from 2,142 ‘‘Sport 
men Licenses’’ in Wisconsin, which are in the nature 
of a voluntary contribution to hunt, fish, and trap 


DUCK=-STAMP RSTURNS, 1939 
































4 | Resid ! Non-Resident ; 
a | oe ae) ow | ee 

Alabama (27) | 113,253 | 573 | 113,826 | $169, 468,00 5, ! 
Alacka (47) } 10,475 | 163 =| 10,658 | 25,137.00 2,7 
Arizona (43) 33,816 abi 254a | 34,070 | 96,131.50 3,55 
Arkansas (38) | 52,846 | 1,686 | 54,532 | 29,752.40 14,40 
California (8) | 268,366 | 1,729 | 270,095 528,023.00 74,64 
Colorado (14) 158,238 a | 1,203 | 159,441 372,054, 90 22,6 
Connecticut (42) | 34,749 ad| 354e@ | 35,103 , 112,948.15 4,9 
Delaware (46) | 15,092 a ; 1l4la 15,233 20,010.50 3,1 
Florida (37) | 55,247 | = 825 | 57,072 | 156,420.00 13, 
Georgia (32) | 77,983 1,037 | 78,920 | 138,722.75 2,5 
Idaho (25) | 103,919 ab! 823 | 103,742 | 207,564.50 19,0 
Illinois (6) | 323,228 | 1,016 | 22a,234 | 418,754,50 66,42 
Indiana (5) | 357,895 a 491 a | 258,38 | 545,013, 64 18,6 
Iowa (12) | 182,986 a | 114 183,100 | 225,099.00 39,14 
Kansas (31) 84,560 143 84,705 | 5,561.00 8,53 
Kentucky (28) 95,699 | 268 | 95,957 | 91,048.05 4,5: 
Louisiana (27) | 95,462 ! 91? | 95,379 | 101,277.60 33, 
Maine (26) | 92,850 a ! 5,189 98,039 | 174,805.90 ¢ 8,3 
Maryland (34) 75,793 1,253 | 77,049 | 137,302.55 | 8,95 
Massachusetts (30) 85,406 a bd 428 a | 85,834 | 174,469.00 | 15,04 
Michigan (1) 707,413 | 4,220 } 712,733 | 978,604.25 86, 064 
Minnesota (9) 952 | 333 | 246,857 | 229,364.10 | 120,004 
Mississippi (21) | 632 117,488 | 164,456.00 | 7,591 
Missouri (11) 33,740 a 1,140 a | 194,880 | 296,498.30 | 26,961 
Montana (17) 131,998 a 422 | 132,420 | 236,071.00 | 24,82 
Nebraska (18) 29,134 a 781 ; 129,915 | 149,741.00 | 26,5 
Nevada (48) 9,861 576 | 10,457 30,517.50 | 5, 
New Hampshire (35) $1,752 a | 2,294a | $4,046 | 156,035.18 | 2,’ 
New Jersey (1°) 128,074 a | 1,164a | 125,238 | 297,978.09 | 15,$ 
New Mexico (44) 26,860 a | 1,397 a | 26,257 | 22,652.00 | 4,1 
New York (3) 587,769 a | 4,177 a 591, 946 1,072,714. 76 32, 
North Chrolina (15)|} 151,448 a 3,137 153,565 | 271,€23.00 
North Dakota (41) 41,023 86 41,109 | 903.09 , | 
Ohio (4) 521,636 a 327 a 521,963 | 526,026.75 i 
Oklahoma (24) 110,629 b 469 b 111,098 | 115,591.00 ; 1 
Oregon (23) 111,018 ab 688 b 111,706 b, 358,288.50 | 26,7 
Pennsylvania (2) 652,323 9,007 | 661,330 1,372,533.05 16,C 
Rhode Island (49) 6,880 b 117 8,997 | 18,270.00 | 2,641 
South Carolina (29) 91,471 3,273 | 94,744 169,246.00 3,654 
South Dakota (35) 72,893 2,882 75,775 130,089.00 | 21,849 
Tennessee (32) 84,041 ab 09 | 84,659 155,392.60 8,019 
Texas (20 123,355 570 123,925 | 240,748,76 | 65,400 
Utah (36) 71,173 a 3,540 a | 74,713 227,983.5 $4,080 
Vermont (40) 42,423 a 1|1,661b | 45,084 | 79,912.90 | 2,851 
Virginia (13) 161,660 a b/| 2,485 ab; 164,095 | 289,719.09 6,767 
Washington (10) | 215,502 ad 110 abd| 215,712 | 533,250.09 50,726 
West Virginia (16) 150,879 a |1,115abd/| 151,994 | 319,146.00 1,03? 
Wisconsin (7) 2° ; 468 | 294,100 | 395,536.60 ¢ 64,079 
Wyoming (45) 26,285 a b| 728 abi 27,013 s Soeamemenneneeas, eg 

Total |7,580,125 66,068 —_—*|7,646,193 $12,998,163. 09 {be222,561 


At times certain areas are over populated with game making it necessary to live-trap and release it in less 


populated areas. 


Photos to right, top to bottom, show Game Protector Filkosky, Sullivan County, setting 
box traps for squirrels; second removing squirrel safely through use of net. 


The last two photos of Game 


Protector and local Boy Scout with squirrels ‘‘in the bag.’’ 
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Officers elected recently to serve the Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs of Lehigh County are, left 
to right: Charles H. Nehf, Allentown, secretary; 


Franklin C. Jones, Allentown, president; Earl 


Dreisbach, delegate to the State Federation. John H. Craig of Slatington, the treasurer is not on : 
the picture. $274.50 in producing and distributing food 


CARLISLE SPORTSMEN HOLD ANNUAL 
PROGRAM 


Continuing its busy program, the Carlisle 
Fish and Game association on March 5 at- 
tracted a crowd of more than 300 persons for 
the annual Guest Night rally in the old gym- 
nasium of Dickinson College at Carlisle. In 
addition to playing host to scores of land- 
owners, farmers and tenants, the Carlisle 
sportsmen had as guests delegations from the 
three other organized sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions of Cumberland County 

Although Dr. Logan J. Bennett, leader of 
the cooperative wildlife research unit operat- 
ing from State College was listed as the 
main speaker for the evening, the program 
was. attended by heads of both the State 
Game and Fish Commissions as well as active 
men in both groups 

Ross Leffler, president of the Game Com- 
mission, Seth Gordon, its executive director, 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., editor of the GAME 
NEWS, William J. Davis, of Huntingdon, field 
division supervisor and Cumberland County’s 
Game Protector Joseph Foreman all had a 
place on the program. Fish Commissioner 
Charles A. French ignored a_physician’s 
warning in order to participate in the meet- 
ing and speak briefly, despite an attack of 
influenza. Commissioner French was accom- 
panied by Alex Swigert, editor of THE 
ANGLER, and Allen Barrett, head of the Fish 


Commission’s publicity department. 

Dr. Bennett, speaking on “The Future of 
Wildlife” devoted much of his informative 
address to the thirty-odd boys and girls of 
the Lower Frankford 4-H Club who were 





Harry J. Paff, Allentown, second vice president; that enthusiastic group of sportsmen is 








in establishing a farm-game program now 
including more than a thousand acres of farm 
land in the fertile Cumberland Valley; ep. 
operated with Boy Scout troops and 4.8 
Clubs in carrying forward wildlife conserva. 
tion projects; assisted in circulating antler. 
less deer petitions for 1940 in Cumberland 
County; assisted in guiding activities of Penn. 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
with which the association is affiliated. 

















A committee of the Carlisle Fish and Game 
association is now making a detailed study 
of available graded textbooks on conserva- 
tion education and it appears that the find. 
ings will be turned over to the local school 
board for definite action so as to get the 
subjects placed on the grade school cur. 
ricula for the 1941-42 term. This looks like 
it might turn out to be a swell feature. 









Several reels of movies on conservation 
game, fish and outdoor activities provided by 
the Game and Fish Commissions completed 
the evening’s program.—A. H. Imhof, Carlisle 


Photo by C. Robert Glover According to a report of the Huntingdon 
County Game, Fish and Forestry Association 


y > ‘ e ice side . > >. . 
Cope. Emmaus, first vice president; Robert I obviously going places. Last year it spent 


producing trees, vines, and shrubs for wild- 
life. Since 1937 the association has spent f\\: 
$1,011.02 in its forestry program which in- 
cluded the distribution, and it had released 
185 mature ringneck pheasants from the 
club’s game bird rearing unit. Aside from 
an investment of $138.76 in the unit, it cost 
the association $159.89 to produce these birds 
for the benefit of local hunters. 


meeting with their parents and 
These boys and girls have con- 








ducted an active feeding project last winter 
and this winter, making weekly trips to the 
mountains north of the Cumberland Valley 
to provide feed for birds and small game in 
shelters they placed there. Accompanying the 
boys and girls to the meeting were County 
Farm Agent W. Irvin Galt and the club’s 
local leaders who initiated the feeding pro- A record stocking program in county 
ject, Harry Swigert, Fred Thumma, Andrew ‘Streams was reported by the fish committee 
Mountz and Jesse Mvers showing the distribution of 26,900 legal trout, 
; ,250 fingerling trout, 9,836 bass, 5,200 catfish, 


George Beltzhoover, president of the Car- 2 fas ; ac ; a 
2,650 sunfish, 1,465 yellow perch and 7,000 


lisle association, presided for a brief business 

meeting at which the guests were treated to Suckers 

a resume of the many phases of activity of The association voted a $10 contribution 
the association in a series of reports by com- to the Committee for the Defense of British 


mittee chairmen. Beltzhoover also announced Homes which is headed in Pennsylvania by 
the association’s annual Field Day has been’ Ross L. Leffler, president of the State Game 
tentatively scheduled for July 19 at the club’s Commission 
site near the Carlisle Country Club 

Prof. C. W. Fink, member of the Dickinson 
College faculty and an ardent angler, pre- At the annual meeting of the West Chester 
sided as chairman of the program committee Fish and Game Association held March 5, it 
which arranged the all-star program was announced that that organization had 

Building further “Good Will” with land- released 75 cock and 33 hen pheasants on 
owners, farmers and tenants on farms of farms in that county this Spring. These were 
Cumberland County, the Carlisle sportsmen just a part of the 300 pheasants which the 
distributed a summary of the past year’s. club raised and released during 1940. It was 
activity of the association to each guest, list- also reported that several thousand trout, 
ing the following: perch, bass, suckers, catfish, and bream were 

Active membership increased from 325 to stocked in Chester County streams during 
404; assisted in stocking streams with trout the past year. The West Chester boys also 
and bass; planted 350 willow trees along continued their fight for the abatement of 
streams; raised and released 50 Bob-white pollution, promoted better relationship be- 
quail and 98 ringneck pheasants; distributed tween sportsmen and landowners, and pub- 
several tons of game feed; assisted in stock- lished a club bulletin (The News) which is }"! 
ing of rabbits, quail and pheasants; assisted regularly sent to all members. 








NETTING MR. COTTONTAIL 


During the past several months many spoertsmen’s 
organizations, Boy Scouts and other youth groupe 
aided ¢ 1e Officials in carrying on an extensive rab- 
bit trapping camp n. The animals were removed 
from areas on which no hunting was permitted and 
released in the same county, on lands where public 
shooting is permissible. While it is too early to pre- 
dict the number of rabbits which were caught, trap- 
ped, and transferred in this manner, newspaper re 
ports throughout the State setting forth items and 
i‘lvstrations such as this pieture story carried by the 
Philadelphia Record, Sunday, February 23, indicates 
that at least there was no lack of enthusiasm. The 
men shown here are members of the Delaware County 
Fish and Stream Association working under the super- 
vision of Game Protector Blair J. Davis. 


A huch net provided by the Game Commission is 
set up in a ‘**V’’ shape and a wire corral was built 
at the end of the ‘‘V’’ into which the rabbits run 
after the ‘‘beaters’’ who start far afield slowly con- 
verging upon it, trapping the animals before them.— 
Pictures by Arthur Jarvis, Philadelphia Record Staff 
Photocrapher. 
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Photos courtesy Philadelphia Record 


Three of the rabbits caught in the first drive (four 
"ves were made) are transferred from the corral 
trate by (left to right) Charles Lentz, Dick New- 
iN, secretary of the Delaware County Field and 
‘ream Association; Bill Everman and Bob Milligan. 
liligan caught two rabbits during the day on the 
“when they turned back and tried to break through 
‘line of drivers. Newman took the one he is hold- 
fin the same manner, Rabbits, when they found 
*‘yY were not going to be injured, took the whole 
“ with an air of resignation to the strange ways 
of men, 
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William Swope. Allentown, Chairman of Rabbit 
Trapping Committee of the Pioneer Game Protec- 
tive Association with wild albino cottontail found 
in one of the traps. 


The Blair County Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association held a successful shoot at 
their club grounds on Washington’s birthday, 
in which all who participated enjoyed it to 
the highest degree, particularly in the 100- 
event where some very 
made despite the 
which blew during the 
targets were pro- 


very 


yard high power rifle 
scores were 
and the 
afternoon. A string 
that 25 


hign strong 


wind snow 
of 25 
vided so men could shoot at one 
time 

The 


yWet 
quet 


hela 
anniversary 


association also its annual ban- 
and 25th celebration at 
Jaffa Mosque on Tuesday evening, February 
25, at which a very enjoyable program of en- 
tertainment was provided. Many guests from 
Blair and adjoining counties were present, 
including Hon. Ross L. Leffler, President of 
the Game Commission, who was speaker of 
the evening and who delivered a very in- 
teresting discourse in his usual top-notch 
manner wherein he commanded Blair County 
their conservation activities. Randolph 
Thompson, Senior Lecturer of the Commis- 
sion, was also present and showed moving 
pictures of the Wildlife of Pennsylvania. 


on 


Others whose presence was much appre- 
ciated were former members of the Game 
Commission, Hon. William G. Fluke of Sax- 
and his successor in office, Hon. G. I. 
Philips of Alexandria, and the following field 
men: William J. Davis of Huntingdon, Field 
Division Supervisor; C. C. Brenneke, Game 
Protector, Blair County; Lincoln Lender, Fish 
Warden; Game Protectors John Dittmar and 
Roland Turley, Bedford County; and W. J. 
Brion, Game Portector, Clinton County. 


ton, 





FAYETTE CITY BEAGLE CLUB 
SPRING TRIALS 


days of weather 
marked another successful spring trial of the 
Fayette City Club, Fayette County. 
A total of fifty-three merry beagles faced the 
running over 
The club, 


interested 


Three beautiful spring 


Beagle 


judges during the three day 


the club’s well-stocked course 


organized twelve years ago by 


fanciers, boasts of one of the most complete 
untry. A 


have 


training and trial grounds in the c 


spacious club house and kennels re- 
cently been completed and a very active pro- 


gram is planned for the future. Eighty acres 
are owned outright by the members and one 
hundred 


ana twenty-five are rented, making 


an ideal area for their sport 

Present officers of the organization are 
Charles Kuhns, Fayette City, President, and 
M. E. Griffith, Monessen, Secretary-Treasurer 

Judges Tofil Karcesky, Thomas Stewart and 
James Bailey announced the following win- 
ners 

On Friday, March 21 in the 13-inch Derby 
“Elza Bells” owned DS Fred Stockt Fay- 
ette City, Pa.. won first place, “Kuhn's Betty,” 


owned by Chas. Kuhns, Fayette City, Pa., 


placed sec ‘Kuhn's Bobby”, als« wned 
by Mr. Kuhns placed third, and fourth place 
was taken by “Pick Up Skippy”, owned by 
Robert Breckenridge, Fayette City, Pa., and 


“T H’s Peggy Ann”, owned by Tofil Karcesky 
Fayette City, Pa., reserve winner 
n the 15-inch Derby, held also on Friday, 


owned by John Victor 


“Victor’s Idaho Sam”, 


Brownsville, Pa., won first place, “Grooms 
Babe”, owned by Dr. N. B. Jones, Browns- 
ville, Pa., placed second, “Kuhn's Dixie”, 


by C Kuhns, Fayette City, Pa 
placed third, and fourth place was taken by 
“Victor’s Doctor’, owned by John Victor, 
Brownsville, Pa., “Al Nappy”, 
owned by Thomas Conway, Fayette C 


owned 


+< 
lds 


and berta’s 
ity, Pa., 
was the reserve winner 
On Saturday, March 22 
age, “Richhill Sandy”, 
Brown, Perryopolis, Pa., won first place 


in the 13-inch All- 
Robert 
“Bo 


owned by 


Bee’s Joe”, owned by Robert Breckenridge, 
Fayette City, Pa. placed second, “Speed's 
Peggy Ann”, owned by Calvin Heasley. 
Waynesburg Pa., placed third, and “Sambil- 


lies Speed Belle”, owned by Martin Griffith, 
Monessen, Pa., placed fourth, and “Midland 
Rocky Shief”, owned by Mike Hornick, Mid- 
land, Pa., was the reserve winner 

On Sunday, March 23 in the 15-inch All- 
age, “Kitchen’s Ted”, owned by Albert Cor- 
field, Millvale, Pa., won first place, 
vames”, owned by D. Folatta, Carnegie, Pa.. 
placed second, “Ohio Billy”, owned by Mike 
Conrda, Millvale, Pa., placed third, and fourth 
place was taken by “Pine Hollow Jackie II”, 
owned by A. P. Mitchell, McKees Rocks, Pa., 
and “Danny’s Ruff’, owned by Dannie Goss, 
Hiller, Pa.. was the reserve winner 


“Jesse 


Approximately two hundred persons com- 


pleted the gallery on Sunday and witnessed 
a highly contested 15-inch all-age stake. The 


club’s ladies auxiliary provided a much ap- 
preciated luncheon during the three day 
event 


A DOG'S PRAYER 


O Lord of humans, make my master a; 
faithful to his fellow men as I am to him 
May he be open-faced and undeceptive as ] 
am, may he be true to trust reposed in him 
as I am to his; give him a face cheerful like 
unto my wagging tail; give him a spirit of 
gratitude like unto my licking tongue. Fj] 
him with patience like unto mine that awaits 
his foot-steps uncomplainingly for hours; {J 
him with my watchfulness, my courage and 
my readiness to sacrifice comfort or life 
Keep him always young in heart and crowded 
with the spirit of play even as I—make him 
as good a man as I am a make him 
worthy of me “Outdoor Guide.” 


dog 


his dog 


The Western Pennsylvania Sportsmen's 
Club of Pittsburgh is using a very good ad- 
vertising flyer which includes the name of 
all i 


whic 


s members, business or profession, in 
At the tims 
group as well to hunters 


these members 


{ 
t 
h they are engaged. same 


+ ‘ 


it appeals to its own 


to patronize 


Federated 
n Lehigh County for 194 
The association is ex- 
leaps and 
its membership was 


membership report of the 
Sportsmen's C l 
shows a total of 3,5 
tremely active and has grown by 


bounds since 1935, when 


only 1,824 


Federation of 
1496 pheasants 
spring 


The 
Sportsmen's 


County 
liberated 


this 


Montgomery 
Clubs 
1500 


and planted trees 


Photo by Earl Eckert, 


Bethlehem 


Fred Wiedrick, Fern Ridge, 
weighed 68 pounds. 


beaver trapped by 
Monroe County. It 


Large 
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IN MEMORIAM 


When City Controller George Zim- 
merman of Allentown passed away at 
his home Friday night, March 7, not 
only did that city lose a beloved and 
efficient administrator but the sports- 
men lost a valuable friend. His passing 
will also be a great loss to conservation 
for he was ever active in the interest 
of wildlife. 





For 17 years he was the editor of the 
Chronicle and News until his retire- 
ment in April 1919. The confidence 
which the people of Allentown had in 
him was demonstrated by the fact that 
he was serving his fifth term as city 
controller. He was also president of 
the Lehigh Fish and Game Association 
for the same number of years, and was 
a staunch advocate of fish and game 
conservation. At the time of his death 
he had been planning to attend a 
sportsmen's meeting. 

Newspaper men who had bestowed 
upon Mr. Zimmerman the title of life- 
president of the Allentown Writers 
Club mourned with sportsmen and 
hundreds of others when they heard of 
his death. 

George was one of the founders of 
the Lehigh County Fish and Game 
Protective Association, and for 15 years 
served as its active secretary. Five 
years ago when he refused the re- 
nomination the association members 
elected him honorary secretary for life. 

He was an ardent fisherman and his 
regular fishing haunts were along the 
west branch of the Susquehanna River 
in Central Pennsylvania where he 
made an annual trip in quest of the 
smallmouth bass. 











Joseph G. Darlington, Registrar and Re- 
corder entertained the fox hunters of Perry 
County by holding a bench show on Wash- 
Ington’s birthday. Thirty-two hounds com- 
peted. The winners were as follows: best 
female hound tied for first place was Ann 
Rogers, owned by Karl Kennedy of Landis- 
burg, and Miss Kepp, owned by John E. Hall 
of New Bloomfield; best male hound, Big 
Boy, owned by Basil Gantt of Newport; best 
hound in show, Ann Rogers. Certificates and 
prizes were awarded. The event was con- 
cluded with a turkey dinner. 

In speeches following the meeting, Mr. 
Darlington referred to George Washington 
as the country’s pioneer fox hunter. C. R 
Horting, Sr., President of the Perry County 
Fox Hunters, complimented Mr. Darlington’s 
efforts in creating better relations and better 
fellowship among fox hunters, and County 
Agent L. F. Rathrock presented a humorous 
discussion on how to be champion hunters 
The day culminated in a fox hunt wherein 
approximately 40 hounds were cast, the hills 
reverberating echoes of the heavenly music 
Approximately 300 spectators were on hand 
to see the hunt. 











0. A. Skivington, and son, North Girard, Pa., with limit of squirrels, and one ringneck bagged last 


season, 


A. B. “Doc” Eadie, district manager of the 
West Penn Power Company, was elected 
president of the Armstrong County Hunting 
and Fishing Club at a meeting of the sports- 
men in the West Kittanning fire hall Friday 
evening. 

He succeeds District Attorney W. A. Ashe, 
who has served as president of the organiza- 
tion during the past five years. 

Other officers elected at the meeting were: 
Guyer Kuhns, vice president; Leslie R. House, 
secretary: Douglass White, treasurer (re- 
elected). W. A. Ashe, Chambers Heilman, 
Noble Heilman, Ellis Shaw and Nick Heil- 
man, directors. 

Dr. Joseph A. Picard was appointed club 
delegate to the Armstrong County Sports- 
men’s League, and the new president an- 
nounced that he would appoint the club com- 
mittees within a few days. 


Judge Graff Speaks 

Arrangements were made for club mem- 
bers to feed game in the district during the 
present heavy snow, and 106 membership 
cards for 1941 were issued. 

The program for the meeting included re- 
marks by Armstrong County Judge J. Frank 
Graff and Game Protector Ray H. McKissick 
Moving pictures of game refuge work in 
Armstrong county were shown by Pvt. Don 
B. Miller, of the Pennsylvania Motor Police 

Advantages Remarked 

The retiring president W. A. Ashe spoke 
on the benefits of the Armstrong County 
Hunting and Fishing Club, pointing out that 
each member of the club had an interest 
in the Pony Farm consisting of 150 acres 
ideally located in North Buffalo township. 

The rustic club house field, the 
traps, the rifle range and the pistol range at 
the Pony farm are available for members and 
their families, he said. 

The indoor meetings of the organization 
held during the winter months in the West 


the skeet 


Mr. Skivington is a member of the Erie County Sportsmen’s League. 


Kittanning firemen’s hall, afford each mem- 
ber an opportunity to take part in the affairs 
of the club, and to shape its policies, Ashe 
added. 

Kittanning Rifle Club sharpshooters posted 
a 940 score Friday night in defeating Oak- 
mont American Legion gunners over the local 
indoor course in the old W. S. George Pot- 
tery building. 

The victory, 949 to 935, kept intact the Kit- 
tanning team’s perfect season record. Twice- 
undefeated champions, the local target ex- 
perts are well along in their quest for a third 
consecutive League title. 


The Unami Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation of Emmaus assisted in liberating 350 
rabbits, 116 pheasants, and 20 bobwhite quail. 
The club also conducted an extensive winter 
feeding program, and constructed 11 feeding 
shelters out of discarded Christmas trees. 
Secretary Donald Bauner writes: “During the 
recent heavy snowfall we fed rabbits and 
several large flocks of hen pheasants suc- 
cessfully at these shelters.” 


A news letter of the Shippensburg Fish 
and Game Association is gettting bigger and 
better. Volume II, No. 1, reached the editor’s 
desk reecntly, and its six spaced, 
mimeographed pages are chock full of infor- 
mation interesting to local nimrods. Among 
other things, the news letter reports that the 
Game Committee will have released approxi- 
mately 260 pheasants this spring. Last year 
the association had 256 members; raised 300 
pheasants; established a shooting range; and 
built a field 


single 


house. 


Mr. Leroy F. Manning, a professor of the 
Norwood Borough School District, Norwood, 
Pa., together with William F. Everman, of 
the Fish Commission, have been doing some 
fine work among the school children of that 
community by delivering lectures on wildlife. 
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November Foods of The Ruffed Grouse Continued from Page 1; \ 


TABLE 3.—Major foods of ruffed grouse* TABLE 4.—Animal content of crops 
(Based on examination of 208 crops) oid 







































g (% rops) 
Percent of Percent of Percent of Pi 
t tal food : tal food Times total foog 
Food volume Food volume Anim sccurring volume 
“herry (Prunus spp.) sa 11.61 ) 17.30 st : » 
Sheep sorrel (Rumezx acetosella). 11.46 oe 13.99 Spiders (Arachnida) 5 trace 
Oak (Quercus spp.) ; 9.06 is spp 9.26 Moths (Lepidoptera) , 2 trace nd 
Aspen (Populus spp.) . ia 6.43 (Rumex acetosella . 20 Grasshopper (Locustidae) 1 0.12 I 
Apple (Pyrus spp.) 4.34 ; 6.14 ae ie “(01 7 , ‘ 
Greenbrier (Smilax spp.) 4.84 ) Fa 3.99 Cricket (Gryllidae) I trace I 
maamflower (Tiarella cordifolia) 4.69 ya virginiana) 3.62 Fly (Dipterag . ; 1 trace 
Grape (Vitis spp.) .... $11 y and huckleberry (Vacciniu “ Siri 1 ini l 
Satis Lhensienchior ane.) wy; “ee © wiamencis a0.) ..... 244 Firefly (Lampyridae) * l trace 
Barren strawberry (Waldsteinia frag- pp.) 2.82 Solitary wasp (Ichne dae) 1 trace 
ee ‘ 3.83 elis virginiana) 2.64 Ant (Hymenoptera) 1 trace 
Birch (Betula spp.) ...... 3.38 2-03 Scale insect (Coccidat trace § emt 
Hophornbeam (Ostrya virginiana) a 3.20 Ss ame ana) ‘ 
slueberry and huckleberry ( Vacciniu LD bensQ 96 Insect cnOW! trac a 
p. and Gaylussacia spp.) 2.71 eg 3 
Laure (Kalmia spp.) .. : * 2.39 : 78 
I (Rubus spp.) . ; 2.29 1 lifolia) 72 a 
it (Corylus spp.) 2.0 ) 1.66 of greenbrier (figure 2) might indicate that r 
ng dozwood (Cornus florida) 2.03 u spp 1.53 i ° , . 
rry (Galutheria procumbens) ek spp.) te 1.35 this would be of much greater importance 
eee et 1.74 Spp.) 1.29 in Pennsylvania if it were not badly handi- 
(Rhus spp.) ... : ; 1.67 ibu 1 ( burnum spp rr 1.29 Say: Z ; ‘ 
Strawberry (Fragaria spp.) . _ 1.38 Barren strawberry (Waldsteinia fra Cappea, and in some sections practically ex: 
Selfheal (Prunella vulgaris 1.0! arioide ; 1.23 : : 1 ; ee ind 
onan I ne : Peery seed Sekt age 04 terminated, by heavy deer browsing. The 
\s ( i as Ss Spt ) : 1.4 4 . id 7 a 
IE sc ses. o's : - 90.5: . absence of aspen is at least partly explained 
Tota 10.81 fe ‘ . e 
* Food , ; by its limited occurrer.ce in that region. On 
the whole, the findings of these two investi- 
TABLE 5.—Food combinations gations illustrate the fact that a food habits 
. ’ ps) study of a species in two locations (even 4 
Food Combinations ent of Percent of though separated by less than 200 miles) may E 
santa rops represented . le 
give relatively dissimilar results because of ; 
All leaves .. tee v4 10.63 different conditions, range of plant species : 
All fruit or seeds . hone . 1.25 : “ 
All buds, twigs, or other woody material ... 2.41 and other environmental factors 
At least some leaves, with other foods ..... : 4 = 26 
At least some woody material, with other foods fa B.2 8.94 
At least some fruit or seeds, with other foods ‘ 36.2 50.72 Fi 
At least some animal material, with other foods .......... ».9 6.76 Literature Cited 
At least some gravel with food . ; ef { 6.28 se scgea i aa T 
Sn Seen in EE, cw atc o wb eck bie de ase s ae 6% 0 0" 1.8 28.02 Bennett, L. J., and P. F. English : 
rn en ret rn... ok-wclbcae be ale bauee ce eevee cssenee 1 20.29 1939 The fall foods of ringneck pheasants and ! 
Woody material and fruit or seeds, ... ; 1 4.83 bobwhites. Pennsylvania Game News 10 (1) 
8-9, 29. 
TABLE 6.—Preferred foods of ruffed grouse* Pitnn * ee out. 3 S tt 
Snglish ». and L enne Vat 
‘ Food Vo e 1940 November foods of ringneck pheasants and 
Food 1938 19239 1928-1929 bobwhites. Pennsylvania Game News 11 (6 ; 
ps 207 crops 437 crops 8-9, 31 
Aspen (Populus spp.) ... See ee ee en 6.4 17.30 11.41 Kuhn, T. M. 
Sheep sorrel (Rumez acetosella) : han ee 11.45 6.20 1.04 1940 Fall foods of the ruffed grouse in Pennsyl 
Grace (Vitis spp.) ... — , alas 4.11 13.99 8.36 vania Pennsylvania Game News 11 
Oak (Quercus spp.) .. »» : . 9 Ot 6.14 7.69 4-5 1 
Cherry (Prunus spp.) é ae 1187 9 99 ="58 KR 
Hophornbeam (Ostrya virginiana) ................00000 D 3.62 41 Nelson. A. L.. T. E. Clarke, and W. W. Bailey . 
oe (Tiarella cordifolia) cee skis 4.69 1.72 3.32 1938 Early winter food ruffed grouse on the % 
Greenbrier (Smilax spp.) . vigil ; 1.84 1.35 24 . — ¢ tational Wore rs T¢ 
Bramble (Rubus spp.) 999 99 07 Goons Washington National Foren, ©. 7 
Blueberry and huckleberry ( Vaccini spp. and Gaylussacia D. A. Circular 504 
NUR rete ke ae Sig is ; pate 71 3.44 3.04 
Birch (Betula spp.) . ; x 1.78 2.65 } 
Barren strawberry (Waldsteinia fragarioides) ..... Pee aS 1.2 2.65 
Laurel (Kalmia spp.) . ; Pre Siete 2 J 2.51 2.45 
Teaberry (Gaultheria p umbens) ; ; : 77 1.9¢ 86 
Hazelnut (Corylus spp.) igen eases 2.0! 1.6¢ 1.86 n 
Pen ENED cons cok ba wS wc ed bauew vnc aban { 1.78 F 
Tota ( 71.49 73.38 e 
*Maior f is irringe bot} . 4 
> 4 ‘ y . ‘S| 
TABLE 7.—The 19 major foods of ruffed grouse on the George Washington n 
National Forest ' 
Taken directly from Nelson. Clarke, Bailey, 1938) ir 
al 
Greenbrier (Smilax spp.) TT rey ee ; , V1 16.29 Leaves and fruit : 
Oak (Quercus spp.) . Sm ce ieeiete : f 10.62 Acorns and buds i 
Grape (Vitis spp.) ; sae bac aa ek } +00 Fruit 
Mountain aurel (I a I latifolia) > ee ee ies sv SE Leave s, bud and flower } a 
Wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens) : ipsule < 1 S 
Sheep sorrel (Rumex acetosella) ...... 71 6.11 Leaves and fruit _ * ‘ X 
B leberry and: huckk rr (Vaccinium spp. and / 1.8 Leavy f 7 i ‘ Sn 
Gaylussacia spp.) , eee S4 $.1 Buds and twigs f ‘ i 
Rose (Rosa spp.) ree 5 sat 74 85 Fruit en 
Fern (principally Po tichum acrostichoides) 1 4 Leaves . 
Aster (Aster spp.) : Sf Leaves 
Viburnum (Viburnum sp} iefily V. prunifolium 16 2.67 Fruit fh mm lr 
and V. acerifolium) : x *. 
Pussytoes (Antennaria sp.) : { 9 29 Leaves we é 
Partridgeberry (Mitchella repens) . 6 1.89 Fruit and leaves ink a lI 
Sumac (Rhus spp.) ...... 19 1.39 \ Fruit ‘ ¢ 4 ‘ ‘ 
Menziesia (Menziesia pilosa), ee 42 1.31 Buds wf f- . ” 
Hazelnut (Corylus spp.) ...... Pee re re 17 1.22 Buds and catkins f . ! 
Trailing arbutus (Epiwaea reper 3) ; : rene 24 Lid Flowers, buds, and leaves 
Serviceberry (Amelanchier canadensis) err 24 1.08 Buds 
Hawthorn (Crataegus sp.) ...... a Ke 20 1.06 Fruit \ raccoon in one of his familiar retreats. 
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WOODLAND IDYLL Ciinticaed frie Paget 


‘hen disappeared. I spotted it again on the ground crossing a wide grand combination. Most important, it encourages one to practice 
a lade in long, graceful leaps. The No. 8’s stopped him just as he that quiet, unhurried miei, a mode of living that is rapidly be- 
S) isked up on to the trunk of another tree. coming a lost art in this modern existence. 


Pocketing the fat specimen I retraced my steps to the stand and 
\l food fF acain sat down. The red had taken flight. The woodland was 
me fF oundless. Dusk was beginning to encroach even into the dim 
rest aisles. A lone downy woodpecker alighted on a nearby stub 





trac 

aa nd startled me with its loud call. It was time to leave if I hoped 
0.12 reach the car by dark, so I called it a day; a thoroughly satis- 
trace ff ‘ying day 

te [also sometimes hunt squirrels with a dog. Never in the remote 
tren untains though, because my pert, little terrier cares not if he 
trace uld run afoul of porcupine or bear. So I have spared him that 
trace mbarrasment 

trl 


However, in favorable woodlots close to town we have had lots 

ffun in our rambles through autumnal woods 

thar | Frankly, I have no idea how a trained, honest-to-gooaness squir- 
| dog works. I do know though, that Snappy often brings home 


‘tance 
a » bacon. His method is simple but effective. First, he roves 
y ex. woodland until he finds a hot track. If he trees the squirrel 
The ind sees it in the tree he will give tongue. If he only scents it 
ained 4 will dance about the tree on his hind legs, and whine. Fre- 
ently, I tind the dog and his quarry playing peek-a-boo. Usually 
' On squirrel enjoys the game more than the dog. Whenever I 
vere ar a frantic and insistent yapping I new that Snappy is being 
iabits aited so I hurry to his rescue 
sve 
ye As I have already indicated, my little dog is not the least bit 
a lective in the choice of prey. His treed quarry ranges all the 
ad ay from chipmunks to wild house cats. A couple of times he even 


followed skunks into hollow trees. That worked a hardship on 
1¢@ household because Snappy unfailingly sleeps in a bedroom 
was a toss-up between the smell or a night-long whimpering 
Traditionally, hunting squirrels with a dog is the height of some- 
s and J ‘hing or other. True, I have spent many happy hours in ihe com- 





10 (1) ny of my toy terrier in pursuit of Mr. Bushytail, and it’s a joy 
perceive the fun and excitement that the dog derives trom it. 
Yet, it is difficult to surpass the sport of out-waiting them. A good 
S and 
. ve ¢ t P atie "e ¢ ¢ : "aig : ing Te To 7 ake <¢ ss , - 
1 (6 e, a lot of patience and a straight shooting twenty-two make a Surprised (Note hickory nuts in squirrel’s mouth), 


nnsy! To So u th A mer i Ca Wi th T hy e i rd S Continued from Page 9 





n the Birds in cages, or held in the hand, were | brated in the great Palermo Park of the city ing some of the captives. News reporters are 

u. s | Nered to me for small cost along country Each year, a day is set aside for liberating always present and the daily papers give 
ads, at houses where we stopped, and at large numbers of birds in Palermo Park, and prominence to the occasion 
rer landings where steamboats docked. the public is invited to take part in the South America has three species of rheas 
cross the street from my hotel in Buenos’ ceremonies. One day in 1937, 1,500 birds were known as ostriches. Some ranchers find them 
jires, there was a bird store where, besides liberated. In 1938, 2,500 were set free; and a nuisance, because of the grass they eat 
anaries, strawberry finches and Java spar- on September 8, 1939, 4,000 were given free- These birds are occasionally killed for rifle 
ws shipped from Europe and Japan, there dom practice, but mostly they are shot for the 
ere many native birds, of which I counted I asked the director of the “Paseos Pub- Plumes growing on their wings. The birds 
4 species one day and 27 on another. The  jicos.” whom I visited. where he got his birds are becoming very scarce over large regions 
ast time I passed, I noted four young South Ye told me that he secured them bv sending Of their former range. 
imerican robins in one of the dozen cages six of his employees to the delta of the In city markets of South America I found 
anging in front of the store. Some of these parana River, above the city, where birds are for sale the bodies of doves, tinamus and 
irds are caught in homemade traps. I ex- very plentiful. These men use the bird- Chingolos, which are native sparrows about 
mined such traps hanging to trees in private ¢atcher’s gum, and place it on limbs and the size of our northern whitethroat. In 
ards and gardens. Each contained a decoy twigs. The captured birds are placed in re- December, 1939, Argentinean papers stated 
ird and slices of guavas used for bait. ceptacles and brought to the city. Here they that the ministry of agriculture had adver- 
By far the most popular way to take birds are kept until the great day arrives. My in- tised that the republic would consider bids 


‘by means of gum. In a home where I formant said his men usually catch from two for the killing of 250,000 penguins for their 
isited, an English lady told me that men to three hundred a day, and that the work is Skins, at a royalty to the government of 1 
nd boys from the near-by city came every carried on through the month of August, centavos (3 or 4 cents) for each penguin 
Sunday to smear gum on twigs and wire’ which is just before the mating season. He Killed. Many South Americans are willing 
to decimate their wild life for money, which 


ences in the neighborhood. Birds, alighting gave me photographs which show great num- 


n these perches, could not escape, and the’ bers of birds in cages, and the eager, up- has been the case In our own country for 





rd catchers usually returned to town with turned faces of thousands of interested spec- three hundred years 

considerable supply. And the gummed tators. Sone birds are liberated from the An International Job 

lres continued to be deadly hazards for top of a targe, wire enclosure, but small Recently, scientific men and other prom1- 
rds long after the raiders had departed. cages containing others are passed here and nent citizens in South America have been 
At Buenos Aires I heard glowing references there ¢u people in the assemblage who there- forming national groups to stimulate a bet 


“The Day of the Birds,” which is cele- by are given the pleasure of personally free- (Continued on Page 31) 
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A Future Program For Wildlife Conservation 


It seems to me, however, that the most 
serious problem concerns the loss of produc- 
tive waters. The area of inland waters in 
this country for the production of fish life, 
as I pointed out a moment ago, has been con- 
stantly shrinking over a great many years. 
Four causes have contributed to this: Drain- 
age of lakes for other purposes; stream 
straightening operations, which have de- 
stroyed much productive water and spawning 
beds in many parts of the country; pollution 
by municipalities, by public agencies, and by 
private industry; and accelerated soil erosion. 
The combination of all four of these factors 
has meant a constant shrinkage in the amount 
of water available for the production of fish 
for food and recreational purposes, in the 
face of a constantly increasing public demand 
for these resources. Until we tackle this basic 
problem of restoring our waters to produc- 
tive capacity, whatever may be the cause of 
their destruction, we are not going to make 
a great deal of progress in restoring the fish- 
eries of this country. 


A program designed to control soil erosion 
on the headwaters of many of the rivers 
which are now nonproductive is a first essen- 
tial to any hope of restoring the productivity 
of those waters. We should give all possible 
support and assistance to those agencies en- 
gaged in soil conservation activities. Soil 
conservation is a basic need in many of our 
areas and must be met before our biological 
restoration programs will have any chance 
to succeed. Those of us who are interested 
in the wildlife resources of this country 
should also back every program to prevent 
the establishment of new sources of pollution, 
and we should urge the correction of present 
abuses. We should also question every drain- 
enterprise and every stream straighten- 
ing enterprise until it can be shown that re- 
sulting public benefit will justify the 
occasioned through the incidental destruction 
of natural resources 

It is time for us to take an aggressive 
attitude in dealing with these problems. That, 
I pledge you will be the attitude of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. I might point out in 
this connection that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has no regulatory or police authority 
over fishes—nor, as a matter of fact over fur 
animals or any other form of wildlife in the 
continental United States except waterfowl] 
and other migratory birds. Usually it is im- 
possible for us to take any direct action, but 
we can and will encourage and sustain those 
agencies that can take action. With adequate 
money and men we can do research work to 
find the facts on which to base intelligent 
water restoration programs. 

In addition to furnishing basic research 
information the Fish and Wildlife Service 
can and will do its part in attempts to get 
the facts before the public regarding the de- 
struction of these very vital public resources 
and the necessary steps for their restoration. 
Certain Federal legislation in this connection 
is desirable. The so-called Buck Bill, or some 
similar legislation, should be enacted to put 
under way the same sort of constructive 
program in the field of aquatic biology as 
we have started in the bird and mammal 
world. There should alse be legislation and 
appropriations to give the wildlife agencies 
the advantages of such extension educational 


abe 


loss 
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services as are now available in the fields 


takes al- 
into 


use it, and it has 


of agriculture and forestry. It still 
together too long for information to get 
the hands of those 
been demonstrated 
demonstration through 
tween extension agencies and the 
the land is the one way in : 
of agricultural research have been translated 
into effective action on the farms of the 
country. We cannot expect anything different 
in the field of wildlife Until we 


who 


conclusively 


persona 


which the 


conservation 


have some sort of medium for making our it 
formation available to those who are in posi- 
tion to use it, progress 1n car! 
programs will be slow 

I should like to emphasize one wildlife 
danger that may result from the gre \mer- 
ican tendency to turn attention from ons 
thing to another, according to what the head- 
lines are. As a result of constant radio and 
newspaper publicity, national defense is now 
prominently before the public. h world 
where national conduct is certainly based 


» > $3 \« 1 Poy 
national defense 


every Amer 


on very high ideals, 
of course, be welcomed by 
citizen. However, there are forces and in- 
terests always ready to take advantage of any 
program which promises to divert 
from their selfish activities. Already 
there has been evidence of a tendency to ad- 
vocate as defense measures drainage and dam 
construction projects that have never had 
enough intrinsic merit to receive public sup- 
port. Unless conservationists are alert to 
these things and expose them, we can expect 
further damage to the wildlife resources of 
this country with no adequate compensation 
to the public in return. We expect, if 
public fever mounts in this field, to 


ittention 


own 


can 


see 1n- 


creasing demands for all sorts of things 
which in the long run would be harmful to 
this nation. In the last World War, for ex- 


ample, we stepped up the fisheries take far 
beyond the bounds of prudence and, as a 
result of this very short-sighted policy, some 
of our important fisheries are still in a de- 
pleted condition. We can again expect all 
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Continued from Page's 


Photo John 


Lohman 


sorts of selfish schemes to promote personal 
gain at the expense of national resources 
Conservationists must be increasingly alert 
and intelligent. I believe that our conserva- 
tion program is so vital to the future welfare 
of this country that there can be no excuse 
for a let-down in its progress. If this countn 
is to continue to be a good place to live in 
worth fighting for, we must use the 
resources Of soil and water and the products 
of soil and water intelligently, not only ir 
good times but in bad times, in nationa 
emergencies as well as in normal times. Onl 
in this way can we 


or one 


be assured of an adequate 
annual return capable of sustaining and feed: 


ing our population 


seems to me that we have 
be hopeful. We have made 
progress in the past five years ir 
the conservation field, more 
so I believe, than in any other five year period 
We have it i! 
our power to solve all of the problems, bu! 
it would be exceedingly foolish for us to be: 
come over-optimistic or to lean back with : 
self-satisfied feeling that all is well and thai 
we can now relax and enjoy a well-earnec 
rest. We have still a tremendous job in re 
storing wildlife environment, in protecting 
basic breeding stocks, in cleaning up ou 
streams and other waters, in restoring those 
that were needlessly destroyed, in the re 
forestration of our lands, in restoring our fur 
animals and bringing back an annual income 
from lands which are not now producing 
nearly what they might produce in returns 
of human value, and in providing recreation 
for the American public. We still have many 
obstacles to overcome and many battles ! 
fight before we attain our goal. 


To sum up: It 
good reason to 


substantial 


many phases of 


in the history of this country 


May I remind you, in closing, that in con 
servation we may win many battles, but i! 
we the lost one we lose the war. AD 
unwise project for the destruction of naturé 
may be defeated fifty times, bu 


lose 


resources 


if it wins the fifty-first time we might as we! 


have lost the issue on the first occasion. Wé 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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To South America With The Birds 


ter sentiment for wildlife protection. These, 
with similar groups in Canada, Mexico and 
the United States, today compose the Pan- 
American Committee for Bird Preservation. 


This is an integral part of the International 
Committee for Bird Preservation which, in 
April, 1922, the writer was able to found in 
tondon, with the aid of Lord Edward Grey 
of Fallodon, Dr. Peter G. van Tienhoven of 
Holland, Jean Delacour of France and others 
Since that date, national groups of this move- 
ment have been organized in twenty-eight 
countries of Europe, North and South Amer- 
ica, Australia, South Africa, Japan and New 
Zealand. 


The work of these national organizations 
have amply justified their existance. One 
striking example is the Italian group. When 
that committee was formed in 1925, strings of 
small birds were sold in the markets of many 
cities, and in Rome I saw caged birds whose 
had been burned out with red-hot 
needles. Blinded, they didn’t know when 
night arrived, and would call in the dark- 
ess, thus attracting passing migrants to 
limed”’ sticks to which their feet would ad- 
nere until liberated and killed by the bird- 
catchers 


eves 


On more recent trips to Italy I found it 
mpossible to buy dead skylarks and other 
small species, as I formerly had done and 
vird-blinding had become much less com- 
mon. A great deal of this improvement is 
that committee’s work, under the 
leadership of Professor Alessandro Ghigi of 
University, and Prince Francesco 
Chigi of Castel Fusano. 


Many years I began lecturing and 
vriting in behalf of the birds in North Caro- 
ina. At that time almost any bird in the 
state could legally be killed or caged at any 
time. There was not a state game warden 
vetween the Potomac River and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and my efforts were regarded by 
many as the vaporings of a fanatic. But I 
lived to see my bill for bird protection and 
for the establishment of a game-warden sys- 
tem become a law on March 6, 1903 


jue to 


Bologna 


ago 


Years later, when working at the New 
York legislature, endeavoring to secure a 
law to put an end to the legal traffic in 
‘algrettes” and the feathers of other native 
tirds, I was told this could not be done 
The idea was scathingly ridiculed in the 
New York Times on March 26, 1910; and the 
Outlook put in an oar for the feather mil- 
liners. But the Audubon bill was passed by 
the legislature and signed by Governor 
Charles Evans Hughes on May 6, 1910. 


There is an innate lover for birds in the 
hearts of men and women in all lands. It is 
only necessary to stimulate that feeling and 
provide practical suggestions of procedure 
In order to draw them into organized ef- 
fort 

No republic in South America has a hand- 
book on birds in the Spanish language. No 
lecturers on bird lif: go from city to city; 
and there are no cla‘ ves in bird study in the 
schools. There is bt one magazine on birds 
south of the Unitec States, and it is largely 
a technical public: 1on and reaches only a 
few hundred peopl.. We could be very help- 


ful to our friends in Central and South 
America by making available to them, in 
their own language, some of the rich stores 
of knowledge our army of bird students have 
accumulated on the feeding habits of birds 
and on their economic, educational and in- 
spirational values. 

The National Committees for Bird Preser- 
vation in South America could use such ma- 
terial to great advantage in educating poli- 
tical leaders to the need for bird laws, the 
preserving of an adequate breeding stock of 
game birds and game mammals and in teach- 
ing the general public the names and value 
of the birds of their neighborhoods. They 
could show the benefits to be gained by pro- 


A field force of trained wildlife managers 
will conduct an extensive survey of the wild- 
life resources of Minnesota so that plans may 
be formulated for better wildlife manage- 
ment on State and privately owned lands. 
Project personnel will consist of four division 
workers and their assistants. Investigations 
will be made of the big game mammals, in- 
cluding deer, moose, bear, caribou and elk, 
the fur animals, native game birds, and 
migratory waterfowl. 
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Continued from Page 29 


viding food and drinking places, and by the 
erection of nesting boxes for certain species 
that are natural guardians of the gardens, 
parks and groves. 

The efforts of the Pan-American Commit- 
tee for Bird Preservation are made possible 
by individual contributions, and so far as its 
means will permit the committee will extend 
every aid to our South American colaborers 
in their pioneer undertakings in behalf of 
the birds. 

Adequate protection for the birds that an- 
nually migrate from North America will 
come only when a better understanding of 
the subject is developed in all the countries 
of the Americas. 


“Richard “Dead-eye Dick” Shaughnessy, 18- 
year-old National Skeet Champion from Ded- 
ham, Mass., was named captain of the 1940 
All-American Skeet Team. Shaughnessy, 
eleventh All-American captain to be named 
by the national body, was the unanimous 
choice of the official All-American Skeet 
Committee on the strength of his 1940 record 
that showed a string of 21 skeet champion- 
ships and an all gauge average of 990 on 1450 
targets. 

















‘‘Hey come back here — I don’t want an ‘action’ picture!’’ 





A Future Program for 
Wildlife Conservation 
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(Continue 


the value and the vital 
necessity of intaining natural resources of 


soil and water and their products face a con- 


making other Americans un- 


} } 


derstand the vital chara 
We face a constant and never ending battle 
would sacrifice any- 
ig t future for immediate personal 
And make no mistake, there will always 
be people, many of them, ready to do this if 
they it for themselves. The 
forces of conservation will always have such 
groups to fight. There are now, and always 
will be, many who would take the last fish, 
kill the last bird or the last deer, o> cut down 
the last tree, if in so doing they could see an 
immediate personal gain. It is our duty as 
American citizens concerned with the na- 
tional welfare and the future of this country 
to see that these groups do not prevail 


cter of this program 


to hold off those who 
thing in the 


gain 


can see profit in 


A VICTORY FOR THE BIRDS 


(Continued from Page 15) 
program which will identical compre- 
hensive legislation in the other 47 states, as 
well as whatever federal legislation may be 


L- 
Seek 


necessary 

Friends of wildlife 
where. without whose staunch support this 
victory for wild birds could not have been 
won, will be kept fully informed as the joint 
program of the Society and the feather in- 


conservation every- 


dustry proceeds 


RARE ALBINO FOUND 


A small huffalo herd had been introduced 
by the Biological Survey several years ago 
into the Big Delta River and Jarvis and 
Granite Creek region near McCarty, Alaska. 
During the last 2 years a careful check has 
been kept on this herd, and the last inven- 
tory showe! the herd has increased to about 
200 animals. Among them is an albino buffalo, 
one of the three albinos of the species known 


to be alive in North America 


AROUND THE CORNER 


Around the corner I have a friend, 
In this great city that has no end; 
Yet days go by and weeks rush on, 
And before I know it a year is gone, 
I never see my old friend’s face, 
is a swift and terrible race 
knows I like him just as well 
in the days when I rang his bell 
nd he rang mine. We were younger then, 
are tired busy men; 


‘ed of playing a foolish game, 


ut now we 
trying to make a name 
Tomorrow” I say “I will call on Jim; 
to show that I’m thinking of him,” 
comes. And tomorrow goes, 
i the distance between us grows and grows. 
yet miles away 
a telegram sir,” 
“JIM DIED TODAY” 
we get and deserve in the end: 
a vanished friend. 
Author Unknown. 


‘ired of 


tomorrow 


nd the corner 


rnel 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The 


Jaques 


Geese Fly High 
Iilustrated by 
Here is a tale of adventure that 


By Florence 
Frances 


Page 
Lee Jaques: 
will warm 
the cockels of the heart of every red blooded 
sportsman and sportswoman who read it. Fol- 
lowing ducks and geese down the Mississippi 
flyway to Louisiana where millions of water- 
fowl winter, the author and his wife poled 
their pirogue into the heart of the coastal 
marshes. Their sojourn took an unusual 
route—from the northern marshes of Min- 
nesota, through Illinois, southwest to the 
White River bottoms in Arkansas, and far- 
ther south to the Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary 
among the Louisiana marshes. They hunted 
ducks in the rice lakes of the north, buttoned 
into a kayak, and spent New Year's Eve 
precariously skimming through an Arkansas 
sypress swamp. Published by the University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis; price $3.00 


The Hunting Rifle—By Colonel Townsend 
Whelen: This is a book that every lover of 
firearms should author is well 
known to practically every outdoorsman in 
the country, and his remarkably clear and 
practical treatment of the subject makes the 
volumn even more valuable, especially for 
those who dislike too technical a presenta- 
tion. The work is complete and authoritative 
in all respects. It ballistics, design, 
selection, use, and hip It tells 
how to select the best rifle and cartridge for 
any particular game or type of hunting, and 
then how to use it with killing effect. The 
author, a retired Ordnance Officer of the Unit- 
ed States Army who has hunted all over 
America with a rifle since a small boy, offers 
a practical guide and manual for acquiring 
the highest degree of skill with the rifle, and 
the reader who follows his practical and 
clear instructions is destined to become a 
nail driving and deadly game shot. The book 
is illustrated with 89 cuts, diagrams, and 
photographs by the author, and can be pur- 
chased from the Stackpole Sons, Harrisburg, 
Pa., for $4.75 


possess. It’s 


covers 


marksmans! 


Wild Animals—By Frances E. Clarke: Hes 
is something with a variety of interest ye 
can not afford to overlook. Miss Clarke } 
gathered together twenty-five stories 
articles on wild animals of many kinds 
the best authorities in the country. Author 
like William Beebe, William Henry Cz 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, Kenneth Gilbert, 
G. Evarts, Bill Nye, W. B. Schmoe, Edisg 
Marshall, Archibald Rutledge, Herber 
Ravenel Sass, Dallas Lore Sharp, Jame 
Oliver Curwood and others. Published 
The Macmillan Company, New York; prig 
$2.50 q 


Rich Land - Poor Land—By Stuart Chase 
Here is intelligently and forcefully presented 
a bird’s-eye view of America before th 
coming of the white man, a picture of @ 
vast continent, luxurious with forests, prairié 
grass, and limpid brooks and rivers; a lang 
rich in bird, fish, and animal life; a country 
of enormous mineral wealth. The scene shift 
then to 1936, to a land laid waste and res 
sources of every kind assaulted by the prow 
fligate spirit of the pioneer. On all side 
one sees the tragedy of the continental forg 
ests, water erosion, the destruction by wateg 
pollution and floods, and the toll of mineral 
and power exploitation. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs, and with maps, diagra 
and end-papers in color and black and white 
drawn by Henry Billings. Published by Whit# 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York; price $2.50 : 


Birds of Oregon— By Ira N. Gabrielson) 
Chief of the U.S. Wildlife Service and Stang 
ley G. Jewett, Regional Biologist: Birds of 
Oregon is another splendid contribution off 


ornithological records of the country. The 
authors are well known by every conservas 
tionist and bird lover and their semig 
technical presentation, to say nothing of the 
many accompanying photographs, pay high 
tribute to both authors. Published by Oregon 
State College, Cervallis, Oregon; price uns 
known. 
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